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ON THE EFFECT OF 
MENTAL STATES 


IN CHANGING THE FORM OF THE HEAD. wo, 2. 


Iy an article in the December No. of the Jour- 
nal, an attempt was made to set in a clear light 
the reasons, drawn from a estab- 
lished anatomical and physidlogical es, 
which lead to the conclusion that the form of the 
human head, once acquired, is susceptible of 
being changed by any causes capable of producing 
a steady exercise and development, or the con- 
trary, of particular cerebral orzans, i. e., portions 
of the external surface of the brain. It is believed 
the principles and illustrations there presented, 
are sufficient and satisfactory proof of the physio- 
logical possibility of such change; the facts in 
regard to which are now to be considered. Ac- 
cording to promise, one or two apparent difficul- 
ties in the way of the views now presented, will 
first require attention. 

It may be admitted that the nutritive changes 
which the bones, in common with other tissues of 
the body, are always undergoing, will allow of 
new forms and prominences being impressed on 
the cranium by special developments in the sub- 
stance of the brain. It may be admitted that the 
internal and external tables of the cranium are, 
as @ general or even universal rule, so firmly 
united, that whatever pressure is made on the 
inner table will necessarily make itself felt on the 
outer, and cause that to protrude also; unless 
where the internal pressure is so intense, that nu- 
tritive changes do not enable the bone to make 
way before the force applied ; a case in which 
absorption of the inner table must of course take 


place, and the change is not fully, if at all, mani- 
fest on the external surface. 

But, it may be asked, is there no provision 
within the cranium by which the effects of press- 
ure would be counterbalanced, and the change of 





fluid ;”’ and this is so named be- 
containing it, communicate 
to the spinal cord, thus al- 


other, according to the relative states of the two. 
The quantity of the “cerebro-spinal fluid’’--its 
average being about two ounces—would seem, 
however, to be too small to account for any thing 
beyond a mere adjustment of the cerebral mass 
to rapidly or ly induced mental activity, 
as in fits of , the excitement of joy, or the 
exertion of thought and study, all of which must 
after a short period subside. But over and be- 
yond these temporary enlargements of the brain, 
we have as good reason to believe in the actual 
and permanent growth of some of its parts under 
continued exercise, as we have to suppose the 
muscles of the arm or leg to be greatly enlar, 
by labor; or to suppose—what physiolo 
assure us is a fact—that one of the kidneys will 
grow to almost twice its usual size, when, through 
the destruction of its fellow by disease, it has 
double duty thrown upon it. Now, when this per- 
manent growth has been superinduced u a 
fully-formed brain, there must still be a fair sup- 
ply of the “ cerebro-spinal fluid’’ within the cra- 
nium, or the to accommodate the mass of 
the brain to the cavity containing it, will be lost ; 
and serious consequences must then be likely to 
occur, in an increased ratio, which facts do not 
show to exist. Hence, when growth of an 
of the brain has become estab! , it must be in 
the end the skull, and not the “ cerebro-spinal 
fluid,” that has made way for the additional size ; 
and the “ gray’’ or active matter of the convola- 
tions, or “ organs,” lying at its surface, it must 
be over the particular portion which by mental 
activity becomes enlarged, that the of 
the skull will occur. And thus the doctrine of 
our last paper is fully sustained. For it will be 
recollected that we are not here attempting to 
prove that there is a plurality of cerebral organs ; 
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but simply, that if there is such a plurality, 
change in the form of the head from special men- 
tal activities, must be the result. 

Much has been said about the varying thickness 
of the scalp, the frontal sinuses, the “ angular 
processes” at the corners of the eyes, and the 
“ protuberance’”’ upon the occipital bone, as pre- 
senting difficulties in the way of determining the 
shape of the brain. But the reiterated statement 
of these points, if nothing else, has been sufficient 
to place Phrenologists fully on their guard against 
admitting into their judgments the fallacies that 
might otherwise flow from them. As to the first 
—the scalp—all difficulty disappears when one 
abandons theory, and puts his hands in any sen- 
sible way to the task of manipulating the skull. 
But all these difficulties come, not solely into the 
question, whether a visible change in the conform- 
ation of the head can be brought about by mental 
exercise, but into the prior and more important 
question whether the qualities of the mind, as 
manifested in the form of the brain, can be ade- 
quately recognized at all in the external config- 
uration of the skull. To those who treat of this 

rticular inquiry in their works, therefore,—-to 
yall and Spurzheim, the Combes, and the Fow- 
lers,—we may refer those who may be disposed 
to raise the objections above referred to. It will 
be sufficient to state here, that all changes in the 
form of the cranium, except in that portion of its 
base which lies within the bones and muscles of 
the face and neck, can be readily determined by 
the hand and eye; and to call attention to the 
fact that it is notsolely by the “bumps” or prom- 
inences of the head that ascientific Phrenologist 
judges of brain and character, but by taking these 
prominences into account in connection with the 
entire length, prolongation, or outward stretch 
of brain from its centre, near the opening of the 
ear, in each direction, forward, upward, latter- 
ally, baekward, and downward ; and also in con- 
nection with the temperaments. It is by “bumps” 
and comparative measurements over the head, 
from part to part, taken by the hand and eye, or 
by a measuring line, that the skilful Phrenologist 
determines the strength or weakness of particular 
faculties in individual instances. 

We might go on, in the next place, to give 
strong presumptions, drawn from analogy, in 
favor of a change in the contour of the head, to 
correspond with a change of mental activity ; 
but to these, our space will admit but a brief al- 
lusion. The active, thinking, busy temperament, 
is one of long feature, long Eenhe and long head, 
(i. e , dong when compared with their bulk or 
thickness.) Now, this quality of length must ex- 
tend to all the tissues which make up these sev- 
eral parts. Whether each separate fibre is long, 
or not, there is certainly a unity of character im- 
pressed on every portion of the organization, by 
which a uniform style of tissues and parts is in- 
sured. We are not likely to see a really long, 
slight arm, or hand, or a head long from crown 
to base, or from fore to back-head, on a thick-set, 
short, square-built body ; nor the reverse. So the 
enjoying, hoarding, sensual temperament is short, 
low, solid, large, (i. e., short when bulk and 
squareness of outline are compared with length, 
whatever the real height may be.) And this type 
and quality of character must also be impressed 
on every part and tissue. Now, it is well known 
that the countenance and general appearance of 
persons sometimes change almost wholly, and 
within a short space of time. A different express- 
ion sits on the features, and speaks in the gait, 
the tones of voice, and all the movements. We 
know a man of close literary pursuits as soon as 
we see him, or a man whose life is spent in ac- 
tion and accomplishment,—who lives to work 
rather than to enjoy, or one whose moral nature 
is cultivated and active. And so it is with the 
opposite class of characters. The stamp of 
the prevailing dispositions is imprinted on every 
part of the man. And how is this to be accounted 
for? Is it magic? No: but simply the result of 
natural law. The -psychical and vital forces 
mould every product that comes under their in- 
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fluence. The man’s bone and muscle come to be 
as his thought; and the very ligaments that 
vibrate to form the voice, take their quality and 
tone from the sentiment that rules in his heart! 
How, then, shall we explain this change of coun- 
tenance and air, for better or worse? In no 
other way than this: under different mental and 
vital influences there must be a change in the 
make and structure of the tissues of the body. 
The skin, the muscles, the adipose @issue, the in- 
ternal organs, the brain, and in the end the liga- 
ments and bones, become moulded to a new 5 
—from the gross to the refined, or the oppo. 
The inebriate or the sensualist reforms, for a 
few years or months leads a life of self-denial, 
and of new and intellectual and spiritual life. 
Vow, there are very perceptible changes going 
on in his person. Do these affect the body, limbs 
and face, but stop short of the head? Or, where 
the whole body is one, do they affect all parts 
alike, giving to all a new structure and conform- 
ation? “Really I should not have known you,”’ 
says one old friend to another. “And with reason,” 
the reply will sometimes be, “ for I am another 
man.” Ifhe is “ another man,” — he not get 
another head? We believe he does 

But, it may be asked, do facts sustain the doc- 
trine that the form of the head may be changed 
in consequence of the exercise of particular facul- 
ties of the brain and mind? Let us see. Mr. 
Bushnan, the author of “ Philosophy of Instinct 
and Reason,” and himself an opponent of Phre- 
nology, says, in speaking of the European peas- 
antry, “The children of peasants, though highly 
educated, retain their form of head [that is, of 
course, in the main ; for we are not to expect Mr. 
Bushnan either measured or took casts of the 
heads of those he speaks of, but trusted to the 
impression of the eye], but in two or three gener- 
ations,” he proceeds, “they gradually acquire 
that form of head belonging to those orders of 
society among whom the mental faculties are ex- 
ercised to a greater degree.” Now, this may at 
first stem to be a confirmation of the doctrine of 
Hi Descent, rather than of the one under 
consideration. But we must ask by what prin- 
ciple parents could thus transmit in a marked 
degree, what they themselves had not acquired 
in any degree? If Mr. Bushnan had observed 
more closely, would he not have found that to 
be a progressive manifestation, which he supposes 
to break out with new distinctness in each suc- 
ceeding generation ? 

But there are cases of change in the form of 
the head on record, about which there can be no 
dispute. In Fowler’s Phrenology, p. 366-7-8, 
we find several examples of this kind, from which 
a few will be selected. Mr. Spurzheim examined 
the head of a literary woman who had all the in- 
tellectual organs well ee except those 
observing faculties which lie in a line over the 
eye. To improve these he advised her to leave 
abstract studies, and take up botany, mineralogy, 
phrenology, &c. This advice she followed indus- 
triously ; “and in three months,” we are told, 
“there was a perceptible increase of the organs 
thus exercised.” Mr. O. S. Fowler tells us that 
he can discover a perceptible increase in the 
developments on his own head, corresponding to 
the faculties he had most exercised in his phreno- 
logical pursuits, and a diminution of the others. 
This increase was most ap nt in the organ of 
size. He tells us, also, that after an eighteen 
months’ lecturing tour of his brother. Mr. L. N. 
Fowler, he observed that in his head the organs 
of individuality, form, locality, eventuality, and 
still more those of size, comparison and language, 
had very much increased. In old seamen he has 
invariably found the organs of form, weight and 
locality very large ; and adds, “Among the hun- 
dreds I have examined, I have never seen one in- 
stance of a deficiency of these organs.” It is not 
at all supposable that these particular organs are 
in all cases proportionally large in those who first 
go to sea. 

Broussais states that within two or three years 


| in which he was closely in deep reflec- 





tion and entative study, the organ of causal- 
ity in his increased to a degree that was 
easily perceptible by measurement. Mr. R. 
Beamish, F. R. S., stated, at a meeting of the 
Edinburgh Phrenological Society, that a bust 


_taken from his head could not be recognized as 


his own, after he had spent two years in severe 
study. But the most ate array of testimony 
int is that furnished at the same meet- 
r. Deville, a phrenologist of London, 
lished, with the proceedings, in the Edin- 
Phrenological Journal. His attention was 
first called to this class of facts, by discovering, 
on taking the bust of a — for the second 
time, after he had completa iis course at college, 
a marked difference in form from that which he 
had taken before. He then commenced taking 
second, or even third casts, after a term of years, 
of individuals whose modes and pursuits of life 
had materially changed within the interval ; and 
of these he remarks as follows: “The result is 
that I now possess about 140 casts, illustrating 
more than 60 cases, and the greater number 
showing change in the form of the head to have 
taken place, corresponding with the altered ac- 
tions and successful studies of those individuals, 
at various ages,—some of these changes occur- 
ring after thirty, forty, and even sixty years of 
age.’’ These statements of Mr. Deville were de- 
livered before a highly-intelligent body of men. 
They were not questioned on the occasion ; ex- 
cept that George Combe gave it as his opinion, 
that organs very deficient in size, could not thus 
be increased. Br. Spurzheim mentioned his hav- 
ing taken a cast of a Mr. Oldham, mechanist to 
the Bank of England, at the age of forty-five 
years, and again several years afterwards, and 
stated that he found the whole intellectual re- 
gion in the latter instance much increased. 

In the “ Southern Medical Reformer and Re- 
view” for July, 1854, a case is recorded of a negro 
boy, who died at about the age of three and a 
half years, and in whom the anterior portion of 
the brain upon the right side was occupied by a 
large abscess,—the cause of death. Dr. Brents, 
who reports the case, in speaking of the post- 
mortem appearances, says : “I found the cranium 
considerab y enlarged over the antero-superior 
portion of the right side, some eight lines above 
the right supra-orbital ridge. The os frontis was 
perfectly transparent, and not thicker than the 
paper on which I write.” Farther on he remarks, 
“that the shape of the cranium may readily be 
changed, I think is abundantly shown by the 
cranial enlargement over this abscess. It was 
quite perceivable through the scalp; but when 
the scalp was removed, it was too plain to admit 
of doubt. Let phrenological skeptics, who op- 
pose the doctrine of cranial change by mental 
culture, explain this matter. If cerebral conges- 
tion, produced by pathological causes, may s0 
readily produce this change, why may not the 
same effects follow the rapid exercise of certain 
mental faculties, when it is known that such exer- 
cise as certainly calls an increased quantity of 
blood to their support, as in the former case, 
only to a less extent ?”’ 

Thus, from a consideration of physiological 
law, of analogies, and of observed facts, we have, 
as we think, established the principle that the 
activity of particular mental faculties, through 
the attendant development of the corresponding 
organs of the brain, will produce changes in the 
form of the head. Assuming this as a Jaw of 
nature, we shall still see t the degree of 
change will be modified by a number of condi- 
tions, such as the age, the amount of the mental 
exértion, its duration, and the rapidity of the 
changes going on in the various tissues of the 
body, the cranial bones included. 

iene, in conclusion, we may infer as a safe 
practical guide the converse of the proposition ; 
namely, that, as a general rule, a marked change 
in the form of the head will indicate a corre- 
sponding change in the size and activity of the 
organs involved, and consequently of some facul- 
ties of the mind. 
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VUGET, THE ESQUIMAUX. 





THE ESQUIMAUX INDIANS. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Tue Arctic Ocean is encircled by a coast three thousand leagues in 
extent, and contains an area of four and a half millions of square miles. 
The shores of this mysterious sea, rock-ribbed and ice-bound, indented with 
numberless inlets and bays, and increased in available extent by many 
islands and capes, are inhabited by three races of men, differing from the 
rest of the species and from each other. Along the Asiatic shores of the 
Arctic, the Ichthyophagi, or fish-eating Tartar tribes, wander in pursuit of 
fish and game. The North American coast, from Russian Alaska to Danish 
Greenland, is occupied, where it is occupied at all, by the Esquimaux. The 
northern shores of Europe, which complete the grim circle that shuts in 
the icy sea, are inhabited by the Laplanders. 

Between these three races, there are certain obvious points of resem- 
blance. They are all short of stature, and of swarthy complexion. They 
are all accustomed to a wandering life. They all have one enemy in com- 
mon—the coip ; and one peril in common— Starvation. Compelled to 
devote their whole energies to the preservation of their existence against 
the same dangers, they resemble one another much in their habits and way 
of life. Between the Esquimaux and the fish-eating Tartars, there are 
indeed so many points of resemblance, and the Behring Straits offer so 
slight an obstacle to communication between the two continents, that there 
seems no reason to doubt the common theory, that the American Esqui- 
maux are the offspring of the Siberian Tartars. It is even asserted that 
an Esquimaux from Greenland and a northern Kamptschatcan can partly 
understand each other’s language. Certain it is, that their similarity in 
physical formation, in character and customs, is striking in the extreme. 
The very words which travellers employ in describing oné race are those 
ordinarily used in describing the other. 

But the Laplanders are neither Tartars nor Indians ; they are Europeans 
and Christians. They have brown hair, and complexions bronzed more by 
smoke and wind than by the nature of their race. They go to church, and 
are loyal subjects of their king. They have servants, riches, magistrates, 
and all the essential features of a civilized community. Single Laplanders 
possess as many as two thousand reindeer. Laplanders drink brandy, 
take snuff, make cheese, wear cloth and ribbons, understand the rudiments 
of mechanical trades, and give entertainments. Rude as they are in man- 
hers, costume, and habitations, and slender as their knowledge is of all 
things excepting the arts indispensable to their own existence, the Lap- 
landers are fairly entitled to rank among the civilized races of the world. 





The Esquimaux alone, of all the American tribes, extend across the entire 
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continent. They occupy 5,400 miles of coast, and they are all alike in lan- 
guage, appearance, employment, and habits, An Esquimaux from Alaska, 
an Esquimaux from Labrador, and an Esquimaux from Greenland, if they 
should chance to meet in an Esquimaux village in the western coast of 
Baffin’s Bay, would each find himself perfectly at home, and competent, 
without initiation or instruction, to enter into all the pursuits of the settle- 
ment. No estimate can be made of the number of these people. Probably 
it is not very great ; for as they derive their subsistence mainly from the 
sea, their settlements are never found more than one hundred miles inland, 
and seldom a tenth part of that distance. Considering, however, the im- 
mense extent of coast along which their settlements are scattered, it is 
probable that the Esquimaux are more numerous than any other North 
American tribe has ever been. 

An Esquimaux is, in appearance, merely a short, fat Indian. His hair is 
coal-black, coarse, and long ; he pulls out his beard by the roots ; his cheek- 
bones are high, and his cheeks plump ; his face is broad, round and flat, 
the nose being half buried by the protruding cheeks ; his eyes are small, 
black and dull; his mouth is little and round, the under-lip being some- 
what thicker than the other; his hands and feet are small and soft; his 
legs are thick and clumsy ; he has a tendency to corpulence ; his forehead 
is low and retreating ; and he stands about five feet in his seal-skin boots. 
Unlike the Indians of milder latitudes, his good humor is imperturbable. 
He never fights, never quarrels, and seldom steals. An honest, good- 


GROUP OF ESQUIMAUX INDIANS. 


tempered, slow, industrious, ingenious, patient people are the Esquimaux. 
The name by which they call themselves is Karolit, a word the signification 
of which is unknown. The word Esquimauz is said to be an obsolete 
French word, which meant eaters-of-raw-flesh, a name conferred upon them 
by some early French navigators, who were amazed to see them devour 
the flesh and drink the blood of the fresh-taken seal. 

Cold and hunger, as we just observed, are the two enemies against which 
the Esquimaux are compelled almost ceaselessly to contend. From the 
middle of October to the middle of April, the thermometer ranges from 
twenty to forty-five degrees below zero. We who are wont to shiver 
when the mercury falls to the freezing point, can form little idea of the 
cold to which the Esquimaux is exposed. Arctic navigators tell us that 
they are obliged, when the thermometer stands at only twenty-five degrees 
below zero, to cut their brown sugar with a saw, and break their dried 
apples, their salt meat, their lamp ofl, their butter, their prepared punch, 
and their preserves, with an axe. On going out for a tramp on the ice, the 
beard and eye-brows are covered in a moment with a hoar frost. The 
moustache and under-lip form pendulous beads of dangling ice. If the 
unwary hunter puts out his tongue it is instantly frozen to the icy crust of 
the lips, and must be disengaged by the hand. The chin and the upper- 
jaw freeze together by the beard, and the mouth can not be opened. The 
iron barrel of the gun burns the hand through two pairs of the thickest mit- 
tens, and the jack-knife feels hot in the pocket. The pocket-handkerchief, 
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damp with the condensed moisture of the cabin, is no sooner exposed to 
the air than it is changed into a white shingle, its corners sharp enough to 
serve for a tooth-pick. An officer can not touch a brass button of his uni- 
form without blistering his hand. 

During the short summer of the Polar regions, the Esquimaux live in 
seal-skin tents, and feel the weather sultry at ten degrees above the freez- 
ing point. But when the long, dark winter sets in, they clothe themselves 
in seal-skin, and form huts of snow or turf, which they light and warm with 
alamp. Dr. Kane describes, in his graphic manner, one of these winter 
huts: “A square enclosure of stone or turf is raftered over with drift-wood 
or whale bones, and then roofed in with earth, mosses, and broken-up boats. 
One small aperture of eighteen inches square, covered with the scraped 
intestines of the seal, forms the window; and a long, tunnel-like entry, 
opening to the south, and not exceeding three feet in height, leads to a 
skin-covered door. Inside, perched upon an elevated stall, with an earthen 
lamp to establish a focus, several famjjies reside together—I have seen as 
many as four (twenty persons) in an apartment sixteen feet square. Some 
of the buts are garnished with little tinselled pictures— (purchased of 
navigators.) Others are a very caricature of discomfort—mouldy, dark, 
and fetid—their rude ceilings distilling filthy water, and sometimes covered 
with introverted grass which had originally formed part of the outer 
covering, but now intrude upon the greater warmth of the interior.” An 
Esquimaux is not a creature of delicate sensibilities. 

The great ally of the Esquimaax, in his warfare both with the elements 
and with necessity, is the szaL. His obligations to the seal are numberless. 
He eats its flesh, drinks its blood, points his dart with its bones, makes 
string of its intestines, uses its smallest bones for needles, covers his boat, 
lines his hut, forms his tent, and makes his clothes of its tough, flexible 
and impervious skin. What the reindeer is to the Laplander, the sheep to 
the Australian bushman, the ox to the Sonth American herdsman, and the 
man to the African chief, the seal is to the Esquimaux, 
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Of all creatures the seal is one of the most curious and interesting. He 
has been called the connecting link between the fish and the beast ; and, 
physically, he may be. But he is more intelligent, and more human, than any 
animal except the dog, and seems to have nothing in common with the fish 
except a fondness for their flesh. His life appears to be one of constant 
happiness. He is ever at play, tumbling about on the ice, treading water 
with his body peering five feet out of the sea, and looking about with so 
intelligent an expression of countenance, that the hunter hesitates to fire, 
and feels, when he has killed one, like a murderer. “ The first act of a seal 
after emerging,” says Dr. Kane, “is a careful survey of his limited hori- 
zon. For this purpose he rises on his fore flippers, and stretches his neck 
in a manner almost dog-like. This mancuvre, even during apparently 
complete silence, is repeated every few minfites. He next commences 
with his hind flippers and tail a most singular movement allied to gweep- 








ing; brushing nervously, as if either to rub something from himself or 
from beneath him. Then comes a complete series of attitudes, stretching, 
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WATCHING A SEAL HOLE. 


collapsing, curling, wagging : then a luxurious, basking rest, with his face 

towards the sun and his tail towards his hole. Presently, he waddles off 
about two of his own awkward lengths from his retreat, 
and begins to roll over and over, pawing in the most 
ludicrous manner into the empty air, stretching and rub- 
bing his glossy hide like a horse. He then recommences 
his vigil, basking in the sun with uneasy alertness for 
hours. At the slightest advance of the hunter, up goes 
the prying head. One searching glance, ana, wheeling 
on his tail, as on a pivot, he is at his hole and @escends 
head foremost.’ 

A fellow so watchful and active as this is not easy to 
catch or kill. But the Esquimaux is a match for him in 
cunning, and more than a match for him in skill and 
patience. Behind a screen of snow or canvas, within 
darting distance of a seal-hole in the ice, the shaggy 
hunter takes his seat, and waits, and waits. With the 
mercury at twenty-five degrees below zero, an Esquimaux 
will remain motionless in the open air for six hours, his 
eyes fixed upon the aperture, and his lance ready. A 
seal emerges at length, and is at once transfixed. 

But it is at seal-catching in his world-renowned boat, 
or kayack, in the open sea, that the Esquimaux displays 
his greatest skill, and acquires fame among his fellows. 
This kayack is a marvellous and beautiful structure. It 
plays so great a part in Esquimaux life, and is so indis- 
pensable to Esquimaux existence, that he who would un- 
derstand the Esquimadx must understand the kayack. It 

is commonly eighteen feet in length ; its breadth on deck, twenty-one 
inches ; its depth just sufficient to allow its owner to sit on the bottom 
and have his hips above the sides. Its frame is composed of mere laths 
of wood, and is covered with tanned seal-skin. The deck is seal-skin 
also, glued securely to the sides, only a “man-hole” being left in the 
middle, into which the man squeezes himself. He so completely fills up 
the hole with his body, and so closes his garments over its elevated rim, 
that he will roll over and over in the water, boat and all, without the 
slightest danger. In this egg-shell craft, which he can shoulder with the 
utmost ease and carry all day without fatigue, an Esquimaux will fearlessly 
venture upon the roughest sea, and encounter such risks as the heroic 
whalemen of New London would justly shrink from. He fears nothing, 
indeed, but the perforation of the seal-skin hull, which, by the mere fric- 
tion of use, becomes sometimes so thin and transparent that floating parti- 
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cles in the sea can be seen through it as plainly as through glass. To propel 
his little bark, the Esquimaux uses a single paddle, admirably adapted in 
every respect to its purpose. 


| a 


SS 


ESQUIMAUX BOAT. 


Thus constructed and furnished, its seal-skin covering renewed every 
year, the kayack is the life, the pride, the pastime of its owner. He carries 

| it on his shoulder into the surf, dressed in seal-skin from head to foot, with 
a belt drawn tight around his neck, and his head covered with a hood. He 
squeezes himself into the man-hole, lashes his clothes to the rim, and then, 
boat and man being as it were one creature, he launches gleefully out 
towards the breakers for a frolic or a seal-hunt. As he approaches the 
breakers the “ roaring lip of green water bends roof-like over him. Down 
| cowers the pliant man, his right shoulder buried in the wave, and his 
head bowed upon his breast. An instant, and he emerges on the outer 
side with a jutting impulse, shaking the water from his mane, and prepar- 


LISTENING AT A SEAL-HOLE AND STRIKING A SEAL, 


| ing fora fresh encounter.” With caution, and in perfect silence, he ap- 
| Proaches his prey. A harpoon, with a line attached, at the end of which is 
|° bladder-float, is poised in his hand. In a moment he has thrown his 
body back, and sent his weapon home. The float goes bobbing over the 
Water ; but the harpoon has pierced the creature’s lungs, and he soon rises 
to the surface for breath. The hunter is upon him instantly, and either by 
® skilful gash with his knife, or by darting his unerring lance, gives him 
the fatal wound. The death-struggle over, the seal is fastened astern and 
towed ashore to the hunter’s family, who stand awaiting his arrival on the 
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beach, and receive him and his prize with joyful acclamations. Upon the 
wife devolves the duty of disposing of the precious carcass. On other 
occasions, the Esquimaux hunt the seal in parties, and in larger boats, which - 
are always paddled by women. In summer, they wander 
inland, with their canoes on their shoulders, with which to 
cross the lakes and streams, and spend the season in hunt- 
ing deer. The arrow and the lance are the weapons em- 
ployed in the chase, and they are skilful enough in wield- 
ing the lance to pierce a bird on the wing. 
All the world has heard of the Esquimaux dog. He is 
a large, strong, shaggy, sagacious animal ; resembling the 
New Foundland species, though far less beautiful. In 
training his dogs, an Esquimaux does not proceed on the 
principle of moral suasion. “I never,” says a navigator, 
“heard a kind accent from an Esquimaux to his dog. The 
driver’s whip of walrus-hide, twenty feet long, a stone or 
lump of ice skilfully directed, an imprecation loud and 
sharp, made emphatic by the fist or foot, and a grudged 
ration of seal’s meat, make up the winter’s entertainment 
of an Esquimaux team. In the summer the dogs run wild 
and cater for themselves.” They never bark nor wag their 
tail ; their voice is only heard in howls. An ordinary team 
consists of twelve dogs, and they are attached to the sled 
merely by a breast-strap and trace, eight, ten, and twelve 
abreast, with a very knowing dog ahead for a leader. The 
driver, according to Captain Parry, sits low, on the forepart of the sled, 
with his feet overhanging on one side, and having in his hand a whip, 
of which the handle, made of wood or whalebone, is eighteen inc ‘es, 
and the lash more than as many feet in length. The part of the thong 
which is nearest the handle is plaited to give it a spring, and the lash is 
chewed by the women to make it flexible in cold weather, The men 
acquire from their youth surprising expertness in the use of the whip, 
the lash of which trails along the snow by the side of the sled, and with 


HOLDING THE LINE WHEN A WALRUS IS STRUCK. 


which they can inflict a severe blow on any dog}in the team, however 
distant he may be, or however mingled with the others. There are no 
reins to an Esquimaux team. A sharp hiss and a crack of the whip is the 
signal for greater speed, and a loud “fie” calls the halt. Other words 
change the direction to right or left. To these words a good leader attends 
with admirable precision, especially if his own name be repeated at the 
same time, looking over his shoulder with great earnestness, as if listening 
to the directions of the driver. On a beaten track, or even where but a 
single foot or sledge mark is discernible, there is not the slightest trouble in 
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guiding the dogs ; for, in the darkest night, and in the heaviest snow-drift, 
there is little or no danger of their losing the road, the leader keeping 
his nose near the ground, and directing the rest with wonderful sagacity. 
A good team on a good road can “do” fourteen miles an hour; but the 
average pace for long journeys does not exceed six. The constant hunger 
which the Esquimaux dogs suffer is sometimes turned to good account by 
the driver. In drawing the sledges, if the dogs scent a deer a quarter of a 
mile distant, they gallop off furiously in the direction of the scent, and 


THE WALEUS. 


often bring their master within bow-shot ot the game; and such is the 
fury of their desire to attack the bear, that a common mode of rousing the 
flagging energies of a team is to shout the word nennook, (bear.) Three 
dogs will attack, and sometimes kill a bear of twelve hundred pounds 
weight. 

Not much is known of the language of the Esquimaux. They call the 
bear, as we have just seen, nennook ; a boat, kayack ; the man-hole of the 
same, pah; the harpoon, unahk; the bird-javelin, neu-ve-ak; the seal- 
lance, ah-gnu-ve-to ; the paddla, pa-wh-teet ; a saw, kuttee-swa-bak ; a dog- 
harness, annoo ; their shout of exultation is kee ; and their emphatic affirm- 
ative is teyma, - 

Most navigators, from Captain Cook to Dr. Kane, report the Esquimaux 
to be an honest race. “A couple of kayacks,” says Dr. Kane, “ boarded us 
twenty miles out to see, and for a few biscuit gladly took charge of our 
despatches. The honesty of these poor Esquimaux is proverbial. Letters 
committed to their care are delivered with unfailing safety to the superin- 
tendent of the port or station.” Their honesty, however, bas been known 
to give way before the temptation of European implements and baubles. 
There are no chiefs among them, nor government; nor have they any 
religion, except a vague belief that good people will go to a good place 
after death, and bad people to a bad place. To one another, they are 
remarkably kind and obliging. 

The first European that ever saw an Esquimaux, was probably Sebastian 
Cabot, who, in 1498, sailed up the North American coast as far as the fifty- 
eighth parallel of latitude. In 1576 Martin Frobisher took one home to 
England, and thenceforward many ships came to Labrador in search of gold, 
carrying back loads of sand and stones, supposed to contain the precious 
metal. Of late years, Arotic expeditions have been painfully numerous, and 
the world has become as familiar with the splendors and perils of the polar 
regions, as with the gorgeous phenomena of the tropics. From the narra- 
tives of recent voyagers, we will select one passage, descriptive of the 
Esquimaux, to which late events have imparted a new interest. The 
passage occurs in Sir John Franklin’s account of his first Polar expedition, 
published in London in the year 1829. 

“ We arrived,” wrote Sir John, “abreast of Upper Savage Island early 
in the morning, and as the breeze was moderate, the ship was steeped as 
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near to the shore as the wind would permit, to give an opportunity to the 
Esquimaux Indians of coming off to barter, which they soon embraced. 

“ Their shouts at a distance intimated their approach some time before we 
descried the canoes paddling towards us : the headmost of them reached us 
at eleven: these were quickly followed by others, and before noon, about 
forty canoes, each holding one man, were assembled about the two ships, 
In the afternoon, when we approached nearer the shore, five or six large 
ones, containing the women and children, came up. 

. “The Esquimaux immediately evinced their desire to 
barter, and displayed no small cunning in making their 
bargains, taking care not to exhibit too many articles at 
first. Their principal commodities were oil, sea-horse 
teeth, whalebone, seal skin dresses, caps, and boots, 
deer skins and horns, and models of their canoes; and 
they received in exchange small saws, knives, nails, tin 
kettles, and needles. It was pleasing to behold the 
exultation, and to hear the shouts of the whole party 
when an acquisition was made by any one; and nota 
little ludicrous to behold the eagerness with which the 
fortunate person licked each article with his tongue on 
receiving it, as a finish to the bargain, and an act of 

== “ppropriation. They im no instance omitted this 

= strange practice, however small the article ; the needles 

even passed individually through the ceremony. The 

women brought imitations of men, women, animals, and 

birds, carved with labor and ingenuity, out of sea-horse 

teeth. The dresses and figures of the animals were not 

badly executed, but there was no attempt at the delin- 

eation of the countenahces ; and most of the figures 

were without eyes, ears, and fingers, the execution of 

which would, perhaps, have required more delicate 

instruments than they possessed. The men set most 

value on saws; kuttee-swa-bak, (saws,) was a constant 

ery. Knives were held next in estimation. An old 

sword was bartered from the Eddystone, and I shall long remember the 
universal burst of joy on the happy man’s receiving it. It was delightful 
to witness the general interest excited by individual acquisitions. There 
was no desire shown by any one to over-reach his neighbor, or to press 


ESQUIMAUX PRUOMENADING, 


towards any part of the ship where a bargain was making, until the 
person in possession of the place had completed his exchange and re- 
moved ; and if any article happened to be demanded from the outer canoes, 
the men nearest assisted willingly in passing the thing across. Supposing the 
party to belong to one tribe, the total number of the tribe must exceed two 
hundred persons, as there were, probably, one hundred and fifty round the 
ships, and few of these were elderly persons or male children. 
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“Their faces were broad and flat, the eyes small. The men were in 

general stout. Some of the younger women and the children had rather 
pleasing countenances, but the difference between these and the more aged 
of that sex bore a strong testimony to the effects which a few years produce 
in this ungenial climate. Most of the party had sore eyes, all of them 
appeared of a plethoric habit of body ; several were observed bleeding at 
the nose during their stay near the ship. The men’s dresses consisted of a 
jacket of seal skin, the trousers of bear skin, and several had caps of the 
white fox skin. The female dresses were made of the same materials, but 
differently shaped, having a hood in which the infants were carried. We 
thought their manner very lively and agreeable. They were fond of 
mimicking our speech and gestures ; but nothing afforded them greater 
amusement than when we attempted to retaliate by pronouncing any of 
their words. 

“The canoes were of seal-skin, and similar, in every respect, to those 
used by the Esquimaux, in Greenland ; they were generally new, and very 
complete in their appointments. Those appropriated to the women are of 
ruder construction, and only caleulated for fine weather. They are, how- 
ever, useful vessels, being capable of containing twenty persons with their 
luggage. An elderly man officiates as steersman, and the women paddle ; 
but they have also a mast which carries a sail, made of dressed whale-gut. 

“When the women had disposed of all their articles of trade, they re- 
sorted to entreaty ; and the putting in practice many enticing gestures was 
managed with so much address, as to procure them presents of a variety of 
beads, needles, and other articles in great demand among females. 

“Tt is probable these Esquimaux go from this shore to some part of 
Labrador to pass the winter, as parties of them have been frequently 
seen by the homeward-bound Hudson’s Bay ships in the act of crossing the 
strait. 

“They appear to speak the same language as the tribe of Esquimaux 
who reside near to the Moravian settlements in Labrador ; for we perceived 
they used several of the words which had been given to us by the mission- 
aries at Stromness. 

“ Towards evening, the Captain being desirous to get rid of his visitors, 
took an effectual method by tacking from the shore; our friends then 
departed, apparently in high glee at the harvest they had reaped. They 
paddled away very swiftly, and would doubtless-soon reach the shore, 
though it was distant ten or twelve miles.” 





‘THES POLAR BEAR. 


On another occasion, it must be confessed, Sir John Franklin’s interview 
with the Esquimaux was not so agreeable. They displayed very consider- 
able ingenuity in stealing articles from his boats, and he came near being 
compelled to resist their efforts by a volley of musketry. As a general 
thing, however, the Esquimaux are honest and amiable. They are passion- 
ately fond of music, and value few things more than a Jew’s-harp. A mu- 
tical snuff-box throws them into ecstacies of delight. On one occasion, a 
hand-organ and a musical snuff-box were exhibited to a party of Esqui- 
maux, and they coneluded at once, that the smaller instrument was the 
offspring of the larger. Dancing is an amusement of which, as far as we 
ean leara, the Esquimaux are not fond. 

The wood-cut which appears at the head of this article, is the portrait of 
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Budington, one of the brave whalemen of New London. Uget, we believe, 
is the first of his tribe who ever visited the United States ; as Captain Bud- 
ington was the first American who was ever domesticated among the Esqui- 
maux. Captain Budington, in the fall of 1852, was mate of the bark 
McLellan, off the coast of Greenland. The season had been unfavorable 
for whaling, and little oil had been obtained. Mr. Budington proposed to 
some of the crew to remain with him during the winter with the Esquimaux, 
and employ their time in catching whales in the Esquimaux manner, and 
accumulating oil against the opening of navigation in the spring. The 
project was carried out. The party was treated with great kindness by the 
Esquimanux, and five hundred barrels of oil were obtained. The ship, how- 
ever, was wrecked, and the crew were obliged to take passage in an English 
ship, and reached home by way of England. Nothing daunted, Captain 
Budington sailed again for Greenland, in 1853, in command of the bark 
Georgiana, and after a few months’ cruising, returned to New London with 
a thousand barrels of oil, and a live Esquimaux—the veritable Uget, to 
whom we have just alluded, and whose peculiar physiognomy adorns a 
previous page.- Uget, it appears, had cherished a desire to see “how 
the pale faces lived.” 

A few weeks since, Uget, accompanied by his friend, Captain Buding- 
ton, visited New York. During his stay here, the party were the guests 
of our enterprising and hospitable neighbor, Mr. John Genin, through 
whom we obtained an introduction to the gallant Captain and his inter- 
esting protégé. Uget submitted with a puzzled aspect, but with perfect 
good-humor, to the manipulations, both of the daguerreotypist and the 
phrenologist. The results of the efforts of the daguerreotypist, Mr. Insley, 
the reader has seen above. The record of the phrenological examination 
is as follows : 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER OF UGET THE ESQUIMAUX. 

The arterial and digestive portions of the vital temperament predomi- 
nate in the organization of Uget; but there is a fair amount of muscular 
power and nervous energy. 

He is less savage and revengeful than the orth American Indian ; 
indeed, his form of head is not unlike that of the European. The occipital 
portion of his brain is much larger than that of the majority of Indians, for 
it is remarkably developed. He is very fond of wife, devotedly attached 
to children, and much interested in place, as such. 

His mind is not developed spontaneously, but he retains impressions 
for a long time; will be slow in maturing, but steady and persevering in 
carrying out his purposes. Prominent Combativeness would lead him to 
resent quickly, but he is not revengeful. He has a better appetite and 
digestion than the white man. Love of property is comparatively good, 
but tact and duplicity, which is a peculiar characteristic of the Indian, 
is only moderate ; is disposed to rely on the integrity of others; is not 
watchful or irresolute ; but very ambitious and sensitive as to the opinions 
of others. He is wanting in dignity and pride, but possesses great firmness 
and perseverance. 

Benevolence and Veneration are both large—hence he is kind, gener- 
ous, sympathetic, and comparatively humane, as well as respectful and 
inclined to submit to authority. He is not particularly penitent or con- 
scientious, yet Conscientiousness is larger than we usually find it in 
the savage head. Hope and Spirituality are only moderate—is not 
sanguine or enterprising, nor has he much of the religious element, save 
that of obedience. 

Constructiveness, Ideality, Sublimity, Imitation, and Mirthfulness, are 
full faculties, and might have a prominent influence if circumstances 
favored their development. The muscles being particularly large at the 
side of the head, might mislead the amateur phrenologist in judging of the 
organs in that locality. 

The perceptive faculties are well developed, especially observation and 
memory of forms and proportions. He can keep the centre of gravity 
well, and might make a good marksman; has an excellent memory of 
places, is very orderly and systematic, but memory of events and colors is 
poor. Sense of time, when and how long, is good, and love of music is 
decidedly prominent ; but he has not a copious command of language. The 
reasoning intellect is fairly developed, giving the power to think and un- 
derstand ; but his thoughts are not acute, vigorous, nor intuitive. 

If he is a type of his race, they are quiet, generous, and affectionate ; 





Uaer, an Esquimaux brought to this country a few months ago, by Captain 


but not energetic, enterprising, nor vigorous in thought. They prefer to 
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take life easily, and enjoy the social pleasures, rather than the war and the 
dance. 

Uget, we may add, was not particularly pleased with New York. The 
ceaseless noise and bustle disturbed him, and he begged Captain Budington 
to take him away from such a horrible place. At present, he is living at 
the Captain’s country residence near New London. He has manifested no 
desire to drink the contents of the lamps, but eats, drinks, and comports 
himself in the civilized manner. He carefully saves any thing that may 
be given him, in order to take it home, and astonish his friends. In a few 
weeks he will return in Captain Budington’s ship. 

From Captain Budington we obtained some information respecting the 
habits of the Esquimaux, of the most interesting character, and not pre- 
viously published. 

Their manner of whaling, said the Captain, is very simple and ingenious. 
They skin some seals whole, and blow up the skins like bladders. These 
are attached to the barb of the harpoon by a strong seal-skin line. They 
paddle up to a whale and drive the harpoon home. The whale immediately 
disappears beneath the surface, but the floats make it impossible for him to 
sink more than a few feet, and he soon rises exhausted with the efforts, and 
is despatched with lances; or, to use the Captain’s expressive language, 
“ they work around him until they kill him.” 

The Captain mentioned a pleasing fact illustrative of the good feeling 
of the Esquimaux. They frequently stand six or eight hours over a seal- 
hole without success, and a whole settlement will be hungry from a gene- 
ral run of ill luck. In that case, if one seal is caught, it is immediately 
divided among all the hunters in proportion to the number of persons de- 
pendent upon each. 

The women, added Captain Budington, do all the covering of the boats, 
after the men have constructed the frame. The frame is made of the ribs 
of the whale and such pieces of wood as they can pick up; it is lashed to- 
gether with shreds of black whale-bone. The women make the summer tents, 
and do all the rowing in the larger boats. When a woman is about to be- 
come a mother, they make a hut on purpose to receive her, in which she 
stays until she is ready to come out, which is usually about twelve days. 
During that period no one is permitted to enter the hut ; but a hole is left 
in the side, through which provisions are passed. They have no medicines, 
no medicine-men, no head-men nor chiefs, no government of any kind, no 
worship ; but all are upon an equality, and live quietly and peaceably to- 
gether. Crime is unknown among them. They have no forms of marriage ; 
but when a man has obtained the parents’ consent, he takes the girl whether 
she is willing or not. The women’s dress is very similar to that of the men, 
The hoods which they wear on their heads are made large enough to admit 
a child, which they carry in the hood over the shoulder. The women wear 
seal-skin trousers like the men. They nurse their children five or six years, 
because they have no other food suitable to young children. The men rarely 
live longer than forty years ; the women fifty or sixty years; and the reason 
why the women live longer than the men, is, because they are less exposed 
to the cold and the dangers of the sea. Thus, there are always more women 
than men in a settlement, and a man generally has to support the family of 
a deceased comrade or relative, besides his own. They are all exceedingly 
industrious. To strangers they are very kind and hospitable. 

With regard to the health of the Esquimaux, Captain Budington stated, 
that they are subject to consumption and to dropsy; though not to an 
excessive degree. They have a instinctive aversion to medicine, and if a 
ship’s physician should administer any thing to one of their sick, and the 
patient should die, nothing could shake their belief that he died in conse- 
quence of the medicine—an opinion from which some of their civilized 
friends would not be inclined to dissent. Their teeth are good, but worn 
down, owing to their practice of chewing seal-skin. 

When a woman dies in the winter season, the family merely vacate the 
hut, stop up the entrance, and then consider her buried. In the spring 
when the snow-roof has melted off, the dogs devour the remains. When a 
woman dies in the summer, they take out the sticks which support the tent, 
and let the seal-skin covering fall in a mass over her body, and so let it re- 
main. A man’s body is disposed of in a still more summary manner. The 
moment he has breathed his last, a team of dogs is harnessed to his body, 
and it is dragged to some crevice in a rock, a little way from the settle- 
ment ; where it is immediately devoured by the dogs. ‘I have seen,” said 
Captain Budington, “the children looking on and seeing the dogs eat the 
bodies of their own parents, and they were apparently elated at the sight.” 
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There is a belief among the Esquimaux, that if the ravens eat the dead bod- 
ies, the souls of the departed perish ; but not so, if their flesh is consumed 
by dogs. 

They have an ingenious plan of “shoeing” their sleds. Before starting 
on a journey, they smear the runners with a mixture of seal’s-blood a n 
water, which immediately freezes into an icy “shoe.” This will last all 
day, and the process is repeated every morning. 


ESQUIMAUX TRAVELLING, 


And thus life goes on in the icy regions of the North. By such expedi- 
ents is life preserved, amid the cold which would stop its vital currents, 
amid barrenness which continually threatens inanition. Let no one pity 
the Esquimanx. He is equal to his situation; and nature, that seems his 
enemy, has given him ample compensation for the apparent dreariness of 
his lot. Gorgeous is that polar night, with the splendors of the aurora and 
the frosted silver of the ice-berg’s towering pinnacles. And the living crea- 
tures of the Arctic world, the lordly bear, the frolicsome seal, the kindly 
man, seem, above all the rest of breathing creation, to be sedately happy, 
or exuberantly joyous. 





CRIMINAL LEGISLATION AND PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 


BY GEORGE COMBE.—CHAPTER II. 


In dealing with criminals, Society has a right to use such measures only as are necessary for its own 
protection ; being luded—P h of Death— Judge Hurlbut, of the State of New 
York, on Society's right to punish quoted—What criminals should be confined for life—Objections to 
the present state of the criminal law. 


We can understand society, through its legislature, prohibiting all its 
members from doing certain acts, and announcing that if nevertheless any 
one shall perpetrate them, it will inflict on him a certain amount of suf- 
fering. This intimation would be calculated to act as a restraining motive 
on many individuals who might feel themselves secretly inclined to crime ; 
and to produce this effect, society must suit its action to its word, and when 
any of its members, defying its authority and braving its threats, commits 
one of the prohibited acts, it must inflict the penalty. This is probably 
what is meant by deterring by example ; but it is in truth quite a different 
thing. It is dealing with the offender simply for his own transgression. 
Society has prohibited and threatened ; he has despised its authority and 
set its power at defiance. For its own protection it punishes him, to show 
him that it is in earnest, and to furnish him with motives to abstain from 4 
repetition of his crime. If there are unknown persons at large who are 
disposed to do evil, the spectacle of his treatment may operate beneficially 
on them as a restraining influence, by showing that society is in earnest ; 
but this effect will be contingent on many circumstances,—on their know- 
ing the nature of his suffering, on the impression it will produce on each of 
them according to his own constitutional qualities, and on his calculations 
of the chances of escape. But, in every point of view, the effect which 
may be produced on them is extrinsic to the question at issue between the 
convicted culprit and society. He is answerable for himself, but for none 
else. Society, therefore, in our view, has no right to add one iota of pain 
to his punishment, from any consideration of its effect on them. If they 
shall profit by perceiving in his person a proof that society is in earnest in 
threatening, so much the better for society and them ; in this case his pun- 
ishment operates as a practical demonstration of the evil which will over- 
take them, if they, too, offend ; but if they should happen not to be moved 
by that example, this is no fault of his; and the proposal to render his 
example effective on them by dealing with him otherwise than we should 
have done if they had never existed (and in the eye of the law they do 
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not exist, for they are still unknown as criminals) is sheer barbarism and 
absurdity. This conviction was first forced upon us by the following inci- 
dent : 

About the year 1804, under the impulse of youthful curiosity, we hap- 
pened to stray for the first time, into a court of criminal justice. The 
moment was a solemn one. We heard the verdict of a jury delivered, 
finding two men guilty of stealing a horse, value $90. The presiding 
judge put on the black cap, rose in awful dignity, and sentenced the two 
culprits to be hanged. Our heart sank within us, on hearing the doom. 
One of a men asked if he might be permitted _ address the court and = 
jury. request was granted ; and in a firm but respectful tone, and in 
— 1 , he said: “My Lords, and Gentlemen of the Jury, we do 
not complain of your verdict or of your sentence, but we appeal to you 
for mercy! We are both married; we have between us nine children ; we 
have never before appeared before a criminal court ; we were pressed by 
want and fell into temptation. The horse was worth only $90. In the 
name of heaven do not take away the lives of two men, render two unof- 
fending women widows, and nine children fatherless, and brand them all 
through life with disgrace, for the single offence of our stealing that one 
horse ; we entreat you to recommend us to mercy from the crown.” To 
our young and unsophisticated nature, this appeal appeared irresistible. 
But the presiding judge rose in stern grandeur and said : “ You mistake 
the reason why yousuffer. You are condemned to death, not solely because 
you have stolen a horse, but that horses may not be stolen, In the fields 
and on the hill sides, the law is their only protector, and this circumstance 
renders it impossible for us to recommend you to mercy. Prepare your- 
selves, therefore, for your doom, and do not deceive yourselves with hopes 
of a mitigation of punishment ; it can not be granted without inflicting on 
society whom you have injured, an additional wrong, by diminishing the 
influence of the law as the protector of their otherwise unprotected prop- 
erty.” The two men were subsequently hanged, and the judge’s speech 
met with general approbation ; but our moral instincts revolted against it ; 
we felt that the sentence was cruel and unjust, and although at that time 
our intellectual perspicacity could not unravel the web of sophistry in the 
speech of the judge, we left the court with the full impression that it was 
wrong in principle and unnecessary in practice. The whole scene was 
indelibly stam: on our brain: we still see the condemned men and the 
expression of their countenances ; we hear the tones of him who addressed 
the court, quivering with terrible emotion, yet firm and respectful,—his 
manhood and good feeling bearing him up in the agony of a death doom, 
with desolate hearths, and degraded, destitute, and disgraced widows and 
children, before his mental eye. He uttered no word of complaint, but 
solemnly, earnestly, and beseechingly craved for that mercy as a boon, 
which our inner soul told us he was entitled to as a right. e think that 
we now understand where the judge’s error lay : it was common to him and 
his age ; but still it was a grievous mistake. These culprits were answer- 
able only for their own transgressions ; society, in hanging them to deter 
others, was guilty of infringing their rights ; and as the safety of society 
can not be based on the infringement of a right, it might have been con- 
cluded, a priori, that the forfeiture of the lives of these two men was not 
necessary to protect cattle from being stolen. Experience confirms this 
conclusion ; for the punishment of death is not now inflicted for horse- 
stealing, and fewer horses are stolen now than when death was, inexorably, 
the penalty of that crime. 

The true merits of a principle are tested by itsextreme applications. If it 
be right in morals to punish one man in order to deter another, it must be right 
also to increase the punishment until the desired effect shall be produced. 
When society found that men still stole horses although it had hanged pre- 
vious horse-stealers, it should on this principle have proceeded to torture the 
next offender in order to add greater efficacy to the example. If this too 
had failed, which assuredly it would have done, the conclusion would have 
been irresistible, that the principle was wrong and the whole practice 
founded on it barbarous ; but the two facts that society never dared, even 
in its fiercest moods, to carry deterring punishment to the length of torture, 
and that, in its more humane condition, it thought proper to abrogate the 
death penalty entirely for this and a hundred other crimes, is a virtual 
condemnation of the principle itself, and justifies us in discarding it alto- 
gether as a basis of criminal legislation. 

If, then, we exclude from our principles the right to punish one man for 
the purpose of deterring another with whom he has no connection, and for 
whom he is not answerable, we must deal with each offender on grounds 
applicable to himself and his own conduct. Society is clearly entitled to 
treat him in whatever way may be necessary to protect itself against his 
future outrages. No man, be his mental constitution and circumstances 
what they may, has a right to prey upon the property or to molest the 
persons of his neighbors. He can not, therefore, justly complain of any 
measures the social body may use to insure its own safety, however painful 

ese may be to him. But if there be several means of effecting this 
object, society is bound by every moral and religious principle, to — 
that which, while equally beneficial to itself, is least injurious to the cu 
prit. Thus, an offender may be effectually restrained from future crimes 
in one or other of three ways: by putting him to death ; by locking him 
up in prison for life ; or by completely reforming him. Banishing him for 
life, before he is reformed, is not justifiable on any principle ; for it is 
only extruding him by force from our own social circle, and intruding him 
into another, to prey upon and outrage its members : a crime in itself quite 
equal to that of which he has been guilty. 
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To put acriminal to death, is to protect ourselves against his future felonies 
in a way entirely effectual and very economical, in so far as society is 
concerned ; and we have heard this punishment defended by the argument 
already stated, namely, that society, for its own protection, is authorized 
by reason and morality to announce to all its members, that it will put to 
death every one who shall commit certain acts; that this announcement 
will arrest and deter many who are wavering on the verge of crime ; but 
that to render the threat effectual, society has no alternative but to inflict 
the penalty on all who incur it. This is an intelligible and self-consistent 
argument, for it abandons the und of punishing one man to deter 
another, and proposes to deal with each on the supposition of a kind of 
pre-ann contract binding on all the members of society. If the 
punishment of death thus threatened and inflicted stood in the relation of 
a natural means of removing the causes which lead to crime, then, as Arch- 
bishop Whately observes, it would be justifiable, because it would be effect- 
ual, and there would be no one to punish. But, unfortunately, when we 
examine into those causes, which we shall subsequently do, we shall find 
that it bears a very distant relation to them ; besides, it is proved by expe- 
rience that severe punishments do not deter, but excite and challenge to 
crime those who, through daring and reckless natural qualities, are predis- 
posed to commit crimes of violence,—and none others are prone to this 
class of offences. Moreover, there are moral instincts in society which 
operate with irresistible effect without being clothed in legal forms and 
expression. Severe punishment outrages the public sentiment—society 
sympathizes with the offender, obstructs the action of the law against him, 
and regards him as a martyr ; and the knowledge of this state of things 
acts as an incitement to the criminally disposed to defy the law and brave 
its terrors. 

The point, then, at which we seem to have arrived is this: We can not 
justify putting a criminal to death on the plea of protecting society from 

is outrages,—because confinement would be equally effectual ; nor by the 
plea of reforming him, for this is excluded by his death ; nor by the plea 
of taking vengeance on him, for this is generally disavowed ; nor by that 
of deterring others from crime who are still guiltless, because he is not 
answerable for them, or in any way connected with them From these 
considerations it appears to follow that, in dealing with offenders, we are 
bound to restrict ourselves to those punishments which, while they shall be 
equally efficacious in providing for the protection of society, shall be the 
least injurious to the criminal, and that these are only two in number, viz.: 
confining the culprit for life ; or, subjecting him to a temporary discipline 
sufficient to produce such a change in his dispositions, that, after undergo- 
ing it, he shall be fitted to return to society, cured of the inclination to 
infringe its laws. 

It is gratifyig to us to be able to cite the authority of the Hon. E. P. 
Hurlbut, one of the Supreme Judges of the State of New York, a lawyer 
of great talents and experience, in support of the principles now laid 
down. In his work on “ Human Rights and their Political Guaranties,””* 
chap. iv., he says :—“ It is unfortunate that our language furnishes no word 
which expresses the idea of that procedure which the State can —— 
take for the prevention of crime and the reformation of offenders. We call 
it punishment, which conveys to most minds a wrong idea. It imports 
vengeance, to answer the demands of human passions which have been 
excited by the offence—security from further wrong by disabling the 
offender—making his punishment a terror and example to mankind—and, 
in some cases, the reformation of the evil-doer. But this latter is poorly 
provided for, and restitution to the injured party scarcely enters into 
account. 

“ This compound idea of punishment is altogether wrong, as well because 
of the false elements which enter into it, as by the omission of proper ones. 
The offender is endowed with all the rights of a man—he is one of the 
people composing the State, and can claim the perfect enjoyment of every 
right as against the State and every citizen thereof, except when security 
for the rights of others demands that this enjoyment by him shall be limit- 
ed or restrained. By his offence he forfeits no rights whatever, but only 
incurs a limitation, a restraint of his enjoyment of taem so long as the 
public safety may require. This is justified by the principle of self-defence ; 
society has a right, for its security, to take into custody all persons who 
are shown by their actions to be at war with the rights of mankind. * * 
* * He must be taken into the custody of the State, irrespective of his 
sanity or insanity, for the State knows only that he is a dangerous man, 
whose restraint is necessary for the safety of society. 

“This theory negatives, of course, all idea of ven ce in our dealing 
with offenders. It also leaves out another false element in the idea of 

unishment—that of the infliction of pain for example’s sake ; upon which 
r have simply to remark, that the whole power of society is exhausted 
when they have secured themselves from further harm from an offender ; 
and that if the State go further and inflict pain upon him, which is not 
directed to his reformation and cure, it violates his rights; and it is no 
answer to say that its objeot was to inspire terror in others, since by doing 
it, a wrong is inflicted on the prisoner—and as the example is an outrage, 
it can scarcely be expected that any good can come from it. This theo; 
also denies to the State the right to take the life of its prisoners.” p. 76. 
Mr. Hurlbut allows that it is lawful to take life in a state of war, or when 
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we are assaulted to the danger of our own life, as a measure of defence, 
but maintains that when the offender is captured and in prison, this neces- 
sity no longer exists, and killing is no longer justifiable. 

First, then, let us consider on whom the punishment of imprisonment 
for life should be inflicted. In our opinion, on murderers and on incorrigi- 
ble criminals. Murder means deliberately and feloniously taking away the 
life of another person. Any man who has shown himself possessed of such 
malignity of disposition, as this crime necessarily implies, is not fit to be after- 
wards trusted with liberty. Society is entitled to say to him that it can not 
expose its members to the risk of his destroying another of them, however 
sincere his repentance and complete his reformation may appear to be ; 
for absolute certainty in such a case can not be attained. He should be 
confined, held to labor, and instructed ; but cut off from all hope of ever 
again breathing the free air of social life. We should propose to place 
murderers in a prison by themselves ; to have it surrounded by high walls, 
painted black, and “ Murperers’ Prison” inscribed on it in large letters of 
flaming red. We are prepared to show, by reason and experience, that 
such a mode of treating this class of criminals, while justifiable and humane 
in itself, would, extrinsically to its own merits as between society and the 
offender, have a more powerful effect as a deterring influence on men of 
similar dispositions still at large than the punishment of death; but we 
can not now enter into this question. 

The other class whom we should confine for life are incorrigible offend- 
ers. That such exist is acknowledged by all who have attended to prison 
discipline, and the history of the inmates of jails. Mr. Burt admits that, 
among prisoners sentenced to transportation, individuals were found “ who 
had evinced the last excesses of depravity, or an invincible pertinacity in 
crime.’’—p. 26. On p. 27 he informs us that “ these worst classes among 
transports, after all, constitute not one per cent. of the whole prison popu- 
lation ;”’ but on page 49 he says :—“ It is true that habitual and hardened 
offenders constitute only a portion of prisoners, but they are a numerous 
class.”’ Which of these statements, in regard to numbers, is correct, we 
shall not now stop to inquire ; but we believe him to be perfectly justified 
by experience in affirming that, “ Jt is the undistinguished diffusion of in- 
corrigible criminals among the whole body of convicts that renders the 
problem of prison discipline at present almost insuperably difficult. 
the amount of this incorrigible criminality were distinctly ascertained, 
and reduced within its actual limits, we might then more readily discover 
and apply the specific measures required.”’--p. 22. In order to treat suc- 
cessfully the other convicts, the confinement of incorrigible prisoners in a 
separate prison is here distinctly acknowledged to be indispensably neces- 
sary to the successful application of prison discipline ; and, if this be 
assumed, the question will next occur, How shall the incorrigible be dis- 
criminated? We shall afterwards revert to this point ; meantime, as the 
remaining class of convicts will be the corrigible, let us proceed to con- 
sider what kind of treatment should be administered to them. 

It does not admit of dispute, that, at present, when a culprit is brought 
to the bar of a criminal court, it forms no part of the duty of the judge or 
jury, to investigate the circumstances which led to the commission of the 
offence ; and if the principle before contended for be well founded, this 
rule is practicably right. Judge Hurlbut remarks :—“ The law having 
pronounced certain acts’’ (such as murder, arson, rape, burglary, and 
theft) “to be so dangerous to society, as that the offender must be re- 
strained of his liberty to prevent their repetition; if the issue is found 
against the prisoner, the judgment of the tribunal should be that he be 
lodged in a place of confinement, provided by the State for the detention 
of persons of the prisoner’s description, there to remain, under appropriate 
treatment for his intellectual and moral condition, until he should be dis- 
charged by due course of law. Whether the prisoner in such a case be a 
wilful felon, or an insane man, in the common acceptation of the term, or a 
moral idiot, is not a question to be tried by the jury, or to be determined 
by the court. It is immaterial, since he has at any rate shown himself to 
be so dangerous a man that he ought not to go at large ; and that is the 
foundation of the procedure of the State against him.”’-—p. 68. The 
accused being convicted, and sentenced to confinement, the important 
question arises, How shall he be treated? Having disallowed vengeance, 
and deterring by example, from our principles of action towards him, the 
question is reduced to the simple points : What have been the causes of his 
offence? And how shall they be best removed? In our present criminal 
legislation, these inquiries are altogether omitted ; our code is based on 
vengeance and deterring by example—its main object is punishment, and 
these topics do not concern it ; but observe the consequences :—A young 
offender may have been trained by his parents to crime; or he may have 
been abandoned by them, caught up by thieves, and, under their auspices, 

ut to an apprenticeship to stealing; or, although not absolutely insane, 
he may be weak in intellect, and wholly ignorant of all moral and religious 
duty ; or he may be the victim of such a defective or ill-balanced brain as 
to render crime with him an instinct. It matters not to our present crimi- 
nal law from which of these, or of any other causes his offence arises ; it 
ignores them all, assumes him to be a normally constituted, adequately 
trained, and favorably circumstanced human being, and therefore fully 
responsible for hisconduct. On this assumption it metes out to every offend- 
er, to which ever of these cate he belongs, the same kind of punishment, 
varied only in’quantity according to the degree of injury he has inflicted 
on society. If there be any relation of cause and effect in the moral order 
of the world, nothing but failure can ensue from such a mode of action. 
What should we think of a physician who counted only the beats of the 





pulse of his patients, and administered one medicine to all of them, propor- 
tioned in amount to the rapidity of their circulation, but who dispensed 
with all inquiry into their age, sex, circumstances, and habits, and ignored 
all the causes of their different maladies, of which the different rates of 
their pulse were merely the symptoms? Such is the wey in which the law 
deals with criminals ; and should such a physician compare notes with one 
of our prison administrators, the cures in the experience of each would 
roe be or similar in number and duration. 

One individual, for example, picks a gentleman’s pocket of a handker- 
chief, and is sentenced to 14 days’ confinement in a house of correction ; 
another steals a loaf from a shop, and is sentenced to 30 days’; a third 
conceals himself behind a counter, and robs a till, and is sentenced to three 
months’ ; a fourth commits an assault of an aggravated kind, and is sen- 
tenced to two years’ imprisonment. These appear to be moderate and just 
inflictions, when measured solely by the amount of injury each offender 
has done to society ; but mark the consequences. 

In 1825, the late Mr. William Brebner, governor of Glasgow Bridewell, 
framed a table, founded on an average of ten years’ experience, to show 
the effects of first sentences for different periods of confinement, of which 
the following is a copy : 


Of prisoners sentenced for the first time to 8 months . 

14 days’ confinement, there returned to . 

a ps for - em , ae 2 per cent. 

Ee woe see 4 

ats ey ae 

During the ten years (which ended on the 25th of December, 1825), 93 
persons were committed for the first time for two years, of whom not one 
returned. Mr. Brebner did not assume that all who did not return to his 
prison were permanently reformed, for they might have left the district 
and committed crimes elsewhere ; but among those who did remain, the 
regular diminution in the number of recommitta 8, in proportion to the length 
of the discipline, indicates strikingly the effects of the different periods of 
confinement. Mr. Brebner adds, that when prisoners came back two or 
three times, they went on returning at intervals for years, and that many 

ose who were committed for short periods, for sirst offences, were sub- 

sequently transported or hanged. In that prison, strict discipline was 
maintained ; but the prisoners were trained to industry, and educated with 
something like a paternal regard to their welfare after liberation ; and he 
ascribed the effects of the prolonged confinement partly to dread of 
renewed punishment, and partly to the habits of order and application 
acquired under his discipline.* 





HINTS TO EMIGRANTS. 
A LETTER TO WORKING PEOPLE WHO PROPOSE GOING WEST. 


BY A CO-WORKER. 


PART FIRST. 


Reaper :— Having acquired considerable experience in Western life, 
during a residence of nearly twenty Peers in Dlinois, Missouri, and Iowa, 
and observing that emigration for these and other Western States and 
Territories is receiving a new impulse, I have thought best to address 
this epistle to my fellow-workingmen, in the hope of rendering some slight 
service to such of them as are about settling in these vast agricultural 
regions. 

Ton need not expect a geographical or geological description of the 
great West, as 1am not competent to such an undertaking, and I presume 
you do not wish for it, and would not be as well pleased as you will with 
what I shall write. 

I am often asked for the best place to go to, or settle in, in the West. 
There is no best place ; so you might as well make up your mind where 
you will stop before you start, if your object is to settle down at once, and 
there commence the foundation of your future home. 

I said there is no best place ; simply because, taking townships, coun- 
ties, States, and, for aught know, Territories, and there is but little to 
choose between them. The whole West is, as it were, a vast garden, with 
scarcely any waste land, with so little variety in scenery, soil and pro- 
ductions as to render it rather tame and monotonous. This, I think, is 
the eral rule, though there are exceptions. There are places, too, 
which I should prefer above some others, but what would be my choice 
might not be the choice of the majority ; still, we should doubtless think 
alike upon some points: for instance, none of us would choose or prefer 8 
situation where mosquitoes and ague prevailed. And if one builds in 
the high open prairie, with no fields, low trees, or much shrubbery close to 
their dwelling, so as to impede the free circulation of air, the prospect 
for health and freedom from mosquitoes is better than many places in the 
older States. But to say that you are not rather more liable to bilious 
attacks on that rich alluvial soil, than you would be in a mountainous, 
sterile country, is contrary to my experience. But with the precaution that 


* We have said “a paternal to their welfare,” because Mr Bre bner really gained 
the affections of the better class of his prisoners, not by slackening the reins, but by admin- 
istering the —" with kind feeling, and convincing them that it would benefit them- 
selves through life. 
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I have and may suggest, your prospect for health, 
on the whole, taking all diseases, is just about as 
good as in the more eastern States, with this ex- 
ception, perhaps—I think a majority of persons 
would enjoy better health by remaining near 
their native place. The climate, soil and pro- 
ductions of one’s native country are more in har- 
mony with their organizations than a foreign and 
dissimilar one can be. This is natural. If one 
is more liable to bilious complaints West, I think 
they are compensated somewhat by being less 
liable to catarrh and pulmonary affections. Colds 
are not as common, and are not prolonged as in 
the Eastern States, but they are equally as severe 
while they last, and not unfrequently terminate 
fatally, in fever or pneumonia. 

Long, drizzling rain-storms are not common, 
as, usually, when it rains it comes in showers, and 
they are generally accompanied with thunder 
and lightning, not unfrequently of the most ter- 
rific kind ; especially in the rainy season, which 
usually commences in May and ends in June, and 
in which more rain usually falls than in the rest 
of the year. So the farmer should have his corn 
planted the first of May, so that it may get up 
and have one ploughing before the wre season 
sets in, which is generally near the middle of the 
month. Though this is by no means a uniform 
description of the weather, still, I have observed 
it to be a very safe rule in planting. 

I might as well make some further remarks 
here, not only on corn-raising but all or various 
other productions. In raising corn, plant it as 
close as you can; if cultivated with horse and 
plough, do not have the hills more than three and 
a half feet apart—tless, if possible ; put plenty 


two or three stalks to the hill, and see that every 
hill has its complement, because you will have to 
plough all alike, even if one half of your hills or 
stalks are missing ; and where you do not raise a 
crop of grain, Nature will raise a crop of weeds. 
She seems to be opposed to nakedness, and de- 
termined to clothe the earth with something. 
Therefore, whatever you plant, be it corn, vines, 
or any thing else, plant close, so that when up 
the earth will soon be shaded : then nature seems 
satisfied, weeds will not grow, and if your plants 
are too thick, you can easily thin them out, which, 
if you expect a crop, must be done-judiciously 
and thoroughly, as they grow. Beginners often 
miss on this point ; when plants are young and 
growing finely, five or six in a hill, looking so 
fresh and vigorous, it does seem almost wasteful 
to pull out half or more ; but spare them not, if 
you want good corn, melons, beets, &c. 


In going to a new country, take no nice arti- | 


cles of the furniture, crockery, or glass kind. 


Fine clothing, jewellery, musical instruments, and | 


what silver-ware you can afford, you might as 
well have there as elsewhere ; if they give you 


pleasure here, I am sure they would there ; but | 
| take nothing that is easily broken, or requires | 


tight dry rooms to preserve it in, for it will cause 
you more trouble than pleasure, as the care of it 
is so great. 

Take plenty of the common dry-goods—blank- 
ets, sheetings, shirtings, and goods’for common 
clothing, and such tools of a good quality as you 
may have on hand, or can get very dhe ; for you 
can get all such things as tools and hardware, 
stoves and farming implements, as cheap on the 
Mississippi river at and above St. Louis as this 
side of the mountains. 

A hand-mill, too, would be an excellent arti- 
cle to take, for sometimes you can get corn and 
-_ when and where you can not get flour or 
meal, - 

If possible, every adult person should also 
take a small canvas house, or tent, say six by 


| twelve feet, so constructed that it can be easily 
tied up. It should be good and strong, so that one 


can sleep and keep their clothing and other per- 
sonal matters in it. Where a company or large 

ily are together, these little houses would be 
Very desirable, especially to those who have been 
accustomed to have separate rooms, and it is par- 








ticularly desirable where there are both sexes, 
which, if possible, should be the case, as this 
seems to be the natural course; and what is 
natural I reckon must be about right. Ido not 
approve of the plan of having men go out and 
live in the wilds alone, without females. I see 
many reasons against it, and none in favor of 
such an unnatural course. No; let man’s help- 
meet go with him and share in the toils and 
pleasures of erecting a new home, which are nei- 
ther few nor need be icularly disagreeable. 

A large tent, too, I think would be an excel- 
lent thing for a company or several families to 
take, especially should they be going so far 
out that lumber could not be had conveniently. 
Tent-cloth would always be useful until fairly 
worn out, should it last until you had built good 
houses and barns, and even r that, for cover- 
ing threshed grain, and to erect in harvest-fields 
for shelter. By the way, I am surprised that tents 
are not more used now for this very purpose in 
the settled parts of the West. I do think it would 
be a matter of health and economy. 

A good strong tent or canvas house would an- 
swer some time for a dwelling. I should prefer 
it in many respects to an ordinary log-house, 
which of all human habitations that I have ever 
seen or had any thing to do with is the least de- 
sirable, and about one of the hardest and most 
expensive in constructi especially if made 
neat and comfortable. ih short, I would t 
every conceivable way of building before 
would use logs. The reasons are unanswerable, 
and almost innumerable, why I would do it. 

I have had some experience in this manner of 


| building, and perhaps, after all that I could say, 
of seed in the hill, but thin out so as to leave but | 


you would not be satisfied but by learning the 
same way. Ifso, go ahead ; you may be satis- 
fied with the result. There are many, doubtless, 
who do like log cabins, but were I now going 
West, I would sooner take a canvas house, or per- 
haps several small ones or rooms, that could be 
securely tied together to a light frame. For 
a large tent or house it seems to me that the hex- 
agon form would be economical and comfortable ; 
one cf thirty-six feet in diameter would contain 
seven rooms, six around the seventh central one, 
and not a foot of waste canvas orroom. I would 
use no water-proof or fire-proof preparation on 
the canvas, as it causes it to crack and makes 
it much heavier; consequently, it will not last 
as long, and adds materially to the expense, 
Should your canvas not be thick enough to keep 
out.wet and cold, line or double it. 

By all means take all kinds of fruit-seeds or 
stones, especially should you go out to the border 
of civilization ; and whatever else you neglect, 
do not neglect them. Put them in the ground 
at the proper time, and watch them with care, as 
health and wealth will flow to you from their cul- 
ture and use. Just heed what I am now saying, 
and act up to it; don’t say, My neighbor is going 
largely into the business, and will supply us 
all. Don’t leave this matter to your neighbor, 
any more than you would to supply your daily 
wants ; for should he go into the business, there 
will be room enough for you and him too. 

A few quarts of fruit-seeds, properly attended 
to, will lay the foundation of a fortune in an 
new country where fruit will grow. Had I fol- 
lowed the advice which I now give you, when I 
first went West, I might now have been sitting 
under my own trees and vines, with an abundance 
around me, instead of being a poor wandering 
journeyman mechanic, without home or trees ex- 
cept hired ones. 

After having bought your land, look around 
for berry bushes and vines. Set out all you can 
of those, and with good care they will soon 
furnish you the most desirable, healthful, and 
consequently important food you and your family 
can have, especially if eaten in their natural 
state and fully ripe. 

I hardly think one could get sick, if good ripe 
strawberries, raspberries, and blackberries, with 

ood coarse bread, were their main articles of 
food in the summer months. Especially if they 





did not work too hard in the hot sun, and were 
correct and regular in all other habits. 

Use no milk with fruits, and the least of it 
you use the better. I am confident that its al- 
most universal use at the West is one of the 
main causes of the bilious diseases which are 
said to be so prevalent there, but which, by the 
way, are probably not near so numerous as 
ern people suppose ; but whatever thore are of 
them have a cause for their existence, and among 
these causes I do think milk stands preéminent. 
It is milk, milk, morning, noon, and night, with 
many families, especially in the summer, when 
plenty. Milk, hot dodger, light biscuit, and fried 
bacon, in the morning. Milk, with boiled smoked 
pork and greens or beans, cabbage and corn, at 
noon. Coffee, hot biscuit and butter, chicken, 
and milk for supper. I do not wish to ridicule 
any one’s food, but I must say this kind of living 
never did agree well with me, and I do believe 
that it is not the food best adapted to stomachs 
in general. 

But the question naturally arises, What shall 
we eat? or what would be the best food for 
settlers in a new country like the West? As far 
as possible, use that kind of food you have been 
accustomed to, that agreed well with your or- 
ganization. And gradually make all changes in 
your diet, so that the system will receive no 
sudden revolution ; for revolutions are generally 
destructive and tend to discord, for the time be- 
ing, at least, politically and socially, as well as 
physically, though they are sometimes necessary 
and ultimately tend to harmony. 

A very safe diet, if you are accustomed to a 
mixed one, which most of us are, is wild game, 
good bread, dried apples and peaches; all of 
which can generally be got anywhere within a 
reasonable distance of the Mississippi river or its 
navigable tributaries. And mosi of the season 
you will find a great variety of vegetables that 
are well adapted to give you health and strength, 
without the flesh of domestic animals, or milk, 
which are both more or less diseased, and the 
latter not adapted to the stomachs of any but 
the unweaned. 

As to health among the native population West, 
I think it will compare favorably with the older 
States, especially in the open prairie country, 
and where a large proportion of vegetable food 
and fruits are used. I do insist that it is of 
the first importance that the young especially 
should have an abundance of the pleasant acid 
fruits, berries, &c.; and there can be no good 
reason why one should not Have them by the sec- 
ond year, in the meantime raising an abun- 
dance of tomatoes and melons: and do not fear to 
make a free use of them, especially if the appe- 
tite should crave them, in sickness or health. 
would hardly*dare say so much in regard to 
fruits and their free use by children, had I not 
reared children there ; and with my experience, 
I certainly feel that I have not said too much, 
And Ido think one is much more likely to be 
sick when the Tood consists principally of the 
flesh of domestic animals, (particularly hogs,) 
milk, and eggs. 

After all, it is not the food alone that causes 
all the sickness. Too much labor and care is an- 
other cause of sickness, especially to those who 
have had every thing about them convenient and 
agreeable: and woman, particularly suffers, for 
by her constitution and training she can not as 
well adapt herself to the inconveniences of a 
new country ; hence the sickness is more common 
and more fatal among them than it is among men. 

But much of this sickness, care, and toil might 
be avoided if men would not attempt to do so 
much. Every thing is on a large scale at the 
West, especially prairies and rivers; and the 
farmer who has been confined to little fields of 
from two to five acres of rough, sterile, stony 
land, has his ideas wonderfully expanded when 
he gets on to the creamy soil of the prairies, and 
immediately goes on the other extreme, and at- 
tempts to enclose entirely too much, especially 
when he has so many other things to do—house 
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entirely too much, with his force and means: 
the consequence is toil, care, sickness, and short 


cro 
Reep within your means ; far better do too lit- 
tle than too much ; but whatever you undertake, 
do it right. And by all means do not fail to pur- 
chase a piece of land and pay for it all down, 
though it may not be more than an acre for each 
member of your family. And to mechanics I 
would say, Do not think that you will better your 
‘ eondition by going West and depending entirely 
upon your trades for a support, without getting 
you a home of your own; as you will do no bet- 
ter there than in the Eastern States, as a general 
thing, and all over the country, both East and 
West, you will find men who have tried it and 
found it so. But by all means get you a few 
acres of land ; not merely a town lot or two, but 
a spot large enough to produce what you would 
consume ; 80, if business is dull, or prices too low 
at your trades, you can cultivate the soil and 
thereby retain chat independence which is so 
agreeable and so essential to the true dignity 
and happiness of man. And if you have not 
means to get such a place near a large town or 
city, go where you can get it. Do not think you 
must huddle together in order to live. This 
crowding up in towns and cities is no doubt a 
fruitful cause of Pe and sickness, 
and surely there is no need of it at the west, for 
you can get a good living almost any where by 
work enough to keep in good health. 
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WHAT PURSUIT SHALL I 
FOLLOW P 


BY NELSON SIZER. 

To the young man, no question is more iniport- 
ant than this; and, we may add, none is more 
frequently asked and none less frequently or sat- 
isfactorily answered. Man’s pursuit is, ina great 
degree, the foundation of his fortune and his 
happiness ; yet on no subject are young men 
more liable to fatal mistake, and in reference to 
none do they play a more blind and hap-hazard 
game than in the selection of an occupation. 

Ignorant of their real capabilities and defi- 
ciences, and uninformed in the school of experi- 
ence, they submit to the guidance of a treacher- 
ous fancy, or are pughed by real or apparent ne- 
cessity to enter upon an avocation to which their 
talents are not adapted ; and after wasting the 
best years of life in finding out their mistake, 
they sink into a dejection of spirit and a paraly- 
sis of hope and ambition, or, in despair, reckless- 
ly rush into vice and ruin. 

We think there is no cause more prolific of 
mischief, to the individual and to the community 
in which he dwells, than the selection of a wrong 
pursuit. If every man had ay occupation to 
which he was better adapted, all things consider- 
ed, than to any other, he would be in possession 
of the highest and best field of action he is capa- 
ble of filling, and have within his reach the 
largest amount of success and happiness of which 
he is capable ; and if, added to this fact, he could 
have some positive assurance, his mind would 
acquire a spirit of contentment with his lot, and 
a pride or ambition to fill his station well. More- 
over, a vast majority of the crime and wretched- 
ness that now seourges the race, would be obvi- 
ated if all men had enough to do of the right 
kind of business; and we believe that all might 
have, if every man was in his true sphere. A 
majority of men are better adapted to farming 
or mechanism, than they are to mercantile pur- 
suits, to art, or to professional life, and it is ap- 
parent that the industrial pursuits open a far 
wider field for effort than the avocations last 
named. We want at least five hundred farmers 
and mechanics to one lawyer, one clergyman, 
one physician, one artist, and one merchant. 
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to build, well to dig, &c., &. . - to do In the present state of public sentiment, how- 


ever, nearly every young man, with any preten- 


sions to talent, thinks he must be a lawyer, doc- | 


tor, minister, or merchant. The plough is aban- 


doned in the furrow, the saw, the hammer and | 


the plane are discarded, and the stores, medical 
schools and lawyer’s offices are swarming with 
candidates for wealth and fame. 


Instance our eight medical colleges in Phila- | 
| its Morses and McCormics, but are quite willing 


delphia, two of which have four hundred and 
fifty students each, the others varying from thir- 
ty-five to one hundred and fifty students each. 
hus we have from thirteen to fifteen hundred 
incipient doctors under collegiate instruction in 
our city. The statistics of fs 
and art, we have no means of ascertaining ; but 
suffice it to say, that nearly every one of these 
pursuits are over-crowded, and that failure and 
poverty necessarily await the great majority of 
those who are entering the lists to obtain the 
few prizes in this great professional lottery. 

In this time of commercial stagnation, it is 
well for the young to ponder their future course. 
Our farmers are now reaping a golden harvest, 
and through all this season of hard times which 
pinches nearly every body but themselves, they 
command enormous prices for their products. 

Does not this fact indicate that the plough has 
been neglected for trade and other pursuits, un- 
til farming has become a monopoly, and farmers 
the true lords of the land. They virtually put 
an embargo on our mouths, and name the premi- 
um at which they will raise it ; and though judges, 
senators and millionaires cry out extortion! RoB- 
BeERY! the farmer quietly holds the keys to our 
stomachs and refuses to yield them except on his 
own terms. 

Such a mercantile crisis as that through which 
we have passed, is a severe test of virtue, as 
numerous frauds, defalcations and failures, attest. 
Is not this a sufficiently severe lesson for young 
men who think it would be very fine to be 
a rich merchant. There are, at least, a hundred 
blanks to a prize in this pursuit. On the other 
hand, millions of acres of land in our great west, 
rich, nay rank with unshorn luxuriance, await 
the first foot-prints of civilization, and beckon 
the gathering hand to take possession of their in- 
exhaustible stores. 

Prairies almost boundless wave there bloom- 
ing verdure to the breeze with no owner’s eye to 
admire their beauty, no olfactory to be regaled 
by their floral fragrance, and no hand to garner 
up the teeming fruits of their sunny bosoms of 
nature. 

Nothing is more common than for us to be 
applied to for our professional advice by disap- 
pointed and desponding men, who, at thirty, have 
learned that they mistook their calling and have 
wasted a dozen years of life and effort on the 
wrong track. In the month of September last, a 
man called on us for an examination, and written 
description of character. We attributed to him 
good inventive talent, and told him if he would 
keep his eyes open he would soon find a field for 
its exercise. e was working for others as a 
common house-painter, and had never conceived 
the idea that he could invent any thing valuable. 
But before the close of December he called again 
and explained to us an invention of great im- 
portance, for which he had already applied for 
a patent, and, we doubt not, that, within three 
years, he will have received for it as much money 
as a lifetime of house-painting would have afford- 
ed him. And the public will doubtless be bene- 
fited to a degree much greater than the amount 
which will find its way to the pocket of the in- 
ventor. We are promised an engraving of the 
apparatus for the journal as soon as it shall be 
ready, when we shall speak more at large on this 
fruit of a Phrenological examination, 

The man stated that he had never sup 
himself possessed of any such talent as invention, 
but on reading over our description and finding 
it so very correct on all points which had been 
verified by experience, he began to reflect that 
perbaps-this point was correct also. This gave 
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him confidence to try his powers and a promise 
of success in his efforts, and the first suggestion 
his mind received in the direction of invention, 
he encouraged and followed it out, and the result 
was an apparently perfect and highly-useful ap- 
paratus at the first effort. 

We do not contemplate urging a claim for a 
pension from the public on account of stirring 
up the latent genius of its Fultons and Whitneys, 


that these great results of our labors shall be set 
down to the account of the duty we owe to our 
age and generation “to do good as we have op- 
portunity.”” Nor do we expect a compensation 
from the individuals whom we thus aid, equal 
to the value of the advantages they receive, 
any more than does a teacher, who imparts in- 


| struction, expect his pupil to pay him the full 
| value of his education.—Phrenological Cabinet, 


231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 





BRAIN AND THOUGHT. 


RicumonD mentions the case of a woman whose 
brain was exposed in uence of the removal 
of a considerable portion of its bony covering by 
disease. He says he repeatedly made pressure 
on the brain, and each time suspended all feel- 
ings and all intellect, which were instantly re- 
stored when the pressure was withdrawn. The 
same writer also relates another case, that of a 
man who had been trepanned, and who perceived 
his intellectual faculties failing, and his exist- 
ence drawing to a close, every time the effused 
blood collected upon the brain so as to produce 
pressure. 

Professor Chapman, of Philadelphia, mentions, 
in his legtures, that he saw an individual with 
his skul} perforated, and the brain exposed, who 
was accustomed to submit himself to the same 
experiment of pressure as the above, and who 
was exhibited by the late Professor Westar to his 
class. His intellectual and moral faculties dis- 
appeared on the application of pressure to the 
brain; they were held under the thumb, as it 
were, and restored at pleasure to their full activ- 
ity by discontinuing the pressure. But the most 
extraordinary case of this kind within my knowl- 
edge, and one peculiarly interesting to the phys- 
iologist and metaphysician, is related by Sir 
Ashley Cooper in his surgical lectures. 

A man by the name of Jones, received an in- 
jury on his head, while on board a vessel in the 
Mediterranean, which rendered him insensible. 
The vessel, soon: after this, made Gibraltar, 
where Jones was placed in the hospital, and re- 
mained several months in the same insensible 
state. He was then carried on board the Dol- 
phin frigate te Deptford, and from thence was 
sent to St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. He lay 
constantly upon his back, and breathed with dif- 
ficulty. His pulse was regular, and each time it 
beat he moved his fingers. When hungry or 
thirsty, he moved his lips and tongue. Mr. 
Clyne, the surgeon, found a portion of the skull 
depressed, trepanned him, and removed the de- 
pressed portion. Immediately after this opera- 
tion the motion of his fingers cea:ed, and at four 
o’clock in the afternoon (the operation having 
been performed at one) he sat up in bed ; sensa- 
tion and volition returned, and fn four days he 
got out of bed and conversed. The last thing he 
remembered was the circumstance of taking 4 
prize in the Mediterranean. From the moment 
of the accident, thirteen months and a few days, 
oblivion had come over him, and all recollection 
ceased. He had for more than one year drank 
of the cup of Lethe, and lived wholly uncon- 
scious of existence; yet, on removing a small 
= of the bone which pressed upon the brain, 

e was restored to the full possession of the pow- 
ers of his mind and body.—Journal of Health. 


Ciuss may still be formed in every neighbor- 
hood throughout our country, and be forwarded at once to 
the publishers, for the present volumes of our Journals, 
for EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-FIVE. 
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Architecture. 


OCTAGON AND GRAVEL 
WALL HOUSES. 


A new era in the art of building seems to be 
dawning upon the world, or, at least, the idea 
seems to have broken upon the minds of some in- 
dividuals, that the present mode of building, of 
brick and stone, or wood, is not exactly adapted 
to the present and prospective wants of the 
world. This is undoubtedly the case ; for brick 
and stone are too expensive, and wood soon will 
be, and is now, in fact, in many places, besides 
being so subject to decay as to render it totally 
inadequate for any but a new country and a 
sparse population. The gravel wall claims to 
supply the required desideratum, and, I must 
confess, I think that claim is entitled to a respect- 
ful consideration. It is certainly much cheaper 
than brick, and in most localities is probably 
cheaper than wood ; and if it is properly put up, 
and the right materials used, I see no reason why 
it is not detter than either, provided an outside 
finish can be obtained that will not crack or peel, 
and that will resist the action of cold and mois- 
ture, and retain its beauty. This is the only dif- 
ficulty that yet remains unsettled in my mind, 
and this is, perhaps, in consequence of not being 
sufficiently informed on the subject. Can not 
some of the readers of the Journal, who have had 
experience in this matter, give it to the public 
through its columns? There are doubtless many 
(I know one, at least) who would be desirous of 
building in this manner, if they could be perfect- 
ly satisfied of its practicability. 

Next, with re to the octagon form. This 
form certainly has many advantages over the 
square form. It saves nearly one-fifth of outside 
wall, all the gable end, (unless you have a square 
roof,) and a large amount of cornice, and some 
are disposed to think that it cuts up into rooms 
to better advantage. 

It is certainly far superior to the oblong and 
winged forms, saving, in many instances, one-half 
of the outside wall and cornice, one-third of the 
roof, (provided you have a wooden roof in both 
cases,) besides getting more room in a more com- 
pact form. 

Iam of the opinion that all this expense of 
building woodsheds, especially for village resi- 
dences, and even most of farm-houses, is entirely 
useless. A good high, light, airy basement—a 
part of which can be “ partitioned off,” and made 
abundantly warm for vegetables—is as good a 
place, and handier for wood than a woodshed. It 
is no worse to bring wood up one pair of stairs 
than to gq twice that distance, or more, on a lev- 
el; besid n ean, at a trifling expense, con- 
struct a dum waiter, by which any persons, even 
young girls and weakly women, can draw up a 
whole boxful of wood with perfect ease. 

By adopting this plan, we can have a form of 
house most admirably adapted to the gravel 
wall. 

But I am exceeding my limits. I took up my 
pen mainly to propose that the readers of the 
Journal who have given their attention to this 
matter, favor us with some plans of getting up 
and “partitioning off’ octagon houses. There 
are several very good plans in the “ Home for 
All;” but there may be others equally good, or 
perhaps better, (with due deference to the author 
of that excellent work ;) and as this is a new style 
of building, there may be many excellent plans 
which may not very readily suggest themselves 
to the uninitiated. I have made several rough 
drawings, but have not yet concluded that they 
are unimprovable, or even fit to be made public. 

I would suggest, also, that some individuals 
who have the right “ gift,” try their hands at a 
ten or twelve-sided house, and give us the result. 

P, K. 
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Cbents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 

Concress.—The assembled wisdom of the na- 
tid at Washington have made a good move in passing s 
joint resolution of both Houses, in favor of sending relief to 
the Arctic Expedition under the command of Dr. Kane. 
This resolution authorizes the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
spatch a steamer and a tender to the Aretic Sea, with supplies 
for the gallant commander of the Expedition, concerning 
whose safety there is now considerable anxiety, A bill for 
the relief of sufferers by French Spoliations, which have been 
the subject of extensive speculation for many years back, 
has passed both Houses, but was arrested previous to enact- 
ment by the veto of the President. A bill has passed the 
House providing for more efficient discipline in the naval 
service. Among its mggt important features are the follow- 
ing: It provides that sailors serving three years, if faithful, 
shall receive an honorable discharge; and one reénlisting 
within three months after his discharge, on presenting his 
certificates of fidelity and obedience, shall be entitled to full 
pay during said three months. Summary Courts Martial 
may be ordered on petty officers, and persons of inferior 
ratings, who, on conviction of an offence, may be sentenced 
to any one of the following punishments: Discharge from 
service, with a bad conduct discharge; solitary confinement 
in irons, single or double, on bread and water, or diminished 
rations; solitary confinement in irons, single or double— 
the confinement not to exceed thirty days; solitary confine- 
ment in irons not exceeding two months; reduction of next 
inferior rating; deprivation of liberty on shore, on foreign 
stations. Extra police duties and loss of pay, not to exceed 
three months, may be added to any of the above-mentioned 
punishments. No sentence of a Court-Martial to be carried 
into effect, without the approval of the officer ordering the 
Court, who shall have power to remit, in part or altogether, 
but not to commute any sentence. Exceptions made in case 
of sickness or injury to the health of the person sentenced. 
Another bill for the same purpose has passed both Houses, 
the leading provisions of which are that the President shall 
summon a board of naval officers to make a careful exami- 
nation into the efficiency of officers, and report to the Sec- 
retary of the Navy the names and rank of all officers of said 
grades who shall be incapable of performing, promptly and 
efficiently, their duty, both on shore and afloat. Ifthe find- 
ing be approved of by the President, they shall be placed in 
the order of their rank and seniority at the time, upon a list 
in the Navy Register, to be called the Reserved List. They 
are to receive leave of absence, or furlough pay, to which 
they may be entitled when so placed, and shall be ineligible 
to farther promotion, but shall be subject to the order of the 
Navy Department, at all times, for duty. The vacancies 
created in the active service list by placing officers on the 
reserved list, shall be filled by regular promotion, in the 
order of rank or seniority. All officers who may be pro- 
moted to fill vacancies, shall, while unemployed, receive 
only leave of absence, or, waiting orders, the pay to which 
they would have been entitled, if such promotion had not 
been made; but when employed at sea, or on other duty, 
they shall receive, in addition, the difference between that 
and the sea or other duty pay, of the grade to which they 
may be promoted. It is provided that this scrutiny and 
reservation of officers shall extend only to the grades of 
Oaptain, © der, Lieut t, Passed Midshipmen and 
Masters. After debate, the bill passed—116 to 46. 








Tae Case or Lieut. Hunter.—The Secretary 
of the Navy has dismissed from the service the notorious 
Lieut. Hunter, of Alvorado memory, who lately came home 
from the Brazilian Coast with the Brig Bainbridge, contrary 
to orders. It seems that Mr. Hunter was at Montevideo 
when the late difficulties occurred between the Government 
of Paraguay and the American Consul. In his judgment, it 
was necessary that the Bainbridge should be despatched up 
the Parana to Assumpcion, to protect the Americans there 
against the insol and oppression of President Lopez and® 
his Councillors, Such, however, was not the opinion of 
Commodore Salter, the commander of the United States 
squadron in these waters; and when Hunter applied for 
orders to go to Paraguay, the request was denied by the 
Commodore. Again, a month later, Lieut. Moore came 
down from the interior, and informed the Commodore of 








ee  (F but, even then, though the latter might 


easily have sent orders to Hunter to proceed up the river 
with his vessel, no such orders were issued. Mr. Hunter 
says it was because the commander-in-chief feared to take 
the responsibility—and accordingly, filled with disgust, the 
zealous lieutenant put up his helm and sailed for the United 
States, without permission from anybody—preferring, as he 
says, to let the Bainbridge ingloriously rot in the mud, at 
home, rather than ingloriously sail the seas, according to the 
orders of his proper commander. The legal punishment for 
this offence is death; but on his getting home, instead of 
being brought before a court-martial, the Secretary bas sim- 
ply dismissed him. 


Tue SmrrHsontAN Institution.—The Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution met at Washington in January, 
every member of the Board being present. The session was 
held with closed doors. The Smithsonian Regents vote, by 
a majority of two, to break up the compromise, which de- 
voted half of the yearly income to a library and museum, 
and the other half to publications, &c. Rufus Choate made 
a masterly and lucid argument to show that the Act of Con- 
gress required that a library and collections should be the 
principal objects of the Institution, that it would be vio- 
lated by the proposed abrogation of a compromise, to favor 
publications in opposition to the library. The Regents who 
voted to sustain the compromise were Choate, Douglas, 
Meacham, English, Stuart, Towers. Those against it were 
all the oldest members of the Board, who probably felt com- 
mitted to that course by previous action. 

Unrrep Srates Senator rrom New Yorx.— 
The Senate and Assembly of New York proceeded, on 
Tuesday morning, Feb. 5, to ballot for an U. 8. Senator for 
six years from the 4th of March next. Hon. William H. 
Seward was elected in both Houses on the first ballot. He 
received in the Senate 18 votes to 18 cast for all others, and 
in the House 69 votes to 57 for all others. No election in 
the coufftry has been so long a subject of discussion and 
party strife. The question is now settled for six years to 
come, and the great State of New York will be represented 
by a statesman of acknowledged ability and great experi- 
ence. 


Nepraska——-The Legislature of Nebraska as- 
sembled on the 16th, and received the message of Acting- 
Governor Cummings. Both Houses were permanently 
organized on the 17th by the choice of officers supposed to 
be favorable to the Administration. The course of the 
Governor would probably be sustained. 

Tae Temperance Brit.—The following is a 
synopsis of the Temperance Bill, now under consideration 
in the New York Legislature. Upon the first of May next, 
licenses are to cease. Hotels must close their bars, drink- 
ing-shops shut up, and bottles and barrels disappear from 
behind the ceunters of wholesale dealers. Liquor to drink 
can neither be sold nor given away. It is declared a public 
nuisance. If a shop be found open, the police are to give 
information of the fact to a magistrate. If a man is found 
reeling along the street, he is to be taken into custody, kept 
till sober, and then questioned as to where he got drunk. 
Any one who knows where liquor is kept may complain to 
the magistrate. Any one who knows that other people 
know where it is kept, may demand that they shall be 
brought into court and made to tell. The place being ascer- 
tained in any of these.ways, the court will issue a warrant. 
The sheriff, or constable, or policeman, will go there, search 
counter, closets, shelves, cellars, &c., &c., seize all the bot- 
tles, decanters, barrels, kegs, and hogsheads, containing in- 
toxicating stuff, convey them to a safe place, and lock them 
up. If any one is found serving it out, he will be taken 
along. If no one is found, written notice will be given to 
the owner of the seizure. The case will then be tried im- 
mediately, but for good cause shown may be adjourned 
from time to time, not exceeding twenty days. Either com- 
plainant or defendant may demand a jury, by whom the 
issue shall be tried the same way, and with the same forms, 
as other criminal cases. If adjudged guilty, the defendant 
will be fined for the first offence $50, for the second $100, 
and thirty days’ imprisonment in the jail or penitentiary, 
for the third $100 to $500, and tmprisoned from three to six 
months. Besides this, he must pay the costs of the suit, and 
forfeit the liquor, which the sheriff will then, in presence of 
witnesses, destroy. In case no owner is found for it in two 
weeks, it will be destroyed in the same way. Magistrates, 
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+ 
sheriffs, constables, and policemen, who _— refuse to | 


perform these duties, may be fined any thing under $500, 
and imprisoned any time less than a year, or both. This is 
the substance of the prohiditory features of the bill. But 
they are subject to the following exceptions: Cider may be 
freely bought and sold in quantities ovet twenty-eight gal- 
lons, if not drunk on the premises of the seller. Alcohol 
and wine made from the native grape, may be manufactured, 
kept, or sold to persons authorized to retail them, and other 
pure and unadulterated spirits, or wine, for mechanical, 

hemical, or sacr tal purposes. There shall be such a 
person in each election district. He must be a man of good 
moral character, and not interested in any place where in- 
toxicating drink is usually retailed, and must give ample 
proof and security that he will not sell itas a beverage. No 
dwelling-house unconnected with a dram-shop can be 
searched, except where the occupant or owner of It has 
been convicted within the previous year of selling in viola- 
tion of the law. 





TemPeraNnce.—Neal Dow has laid before the 
special committee of the Maine Legislature, a new liquor 
law, more stringent than the existing law. It inflicts for the 
first offence of illegal selling, a fine of $50 and imprison- 
ment in jail 4 months; for the second, $50 fine, and six 
months; and for the third, $100 fine, and State Prison one 
year. Intoxicated persons are obliged to disclose where they 
obtain their liquor, under penalty of going to the House of 
Correction. 


Tae Supreme Court of Ohio has decided that 
the Liquor Law passed by the Legislature is constitutional. 
The law is of a stringent character, prohibiting the retailing 
of liquor, with the exception of native wine, beer and cider, 
the penalty for violation being a fine and imprisonment, 
Public sentiment appears to favor the law. 


Suprrrssion or Osscene Pusiicationg—We 
understand that the Mayor of this city is making earnest 
efforts for the suppression of the sales of indecent publica- 
tions in the streets. Several newst@ys have been arrested 
for hawking copies of a vile sheet, the proprietors of which 
have been held to answer in the proper quarter. 


+ 


Mormonisu.-—Mrs. Sarah Young, one of the 
wives of Brigham, of Salt Lake City, has published a letter 
in which she talks severely about the Mormon faith. She 
and a Miss Eliza Williams, another refugee from Mormon 
society, promise shortly to visit Boston, and to give in that 
city and elsewhere, lectures on the peculiarities of the Mor- 
mons. 


Socratism.—Among the passengers who ar- 
rived here by the steamship Union, was M. Victor Covsid- 
erant, who comes to prepare for the establishment in Texas, 
of the colony of Europeans which he has for some time had 
in contemplation. M. Cousiderant is known as the leader 
in Europe of that class of Socialists who adopt the system 
of Fourier. 


Japan Presents.—The presents from the Em- 
peror of Japan to President Pierce, are on deposit in the 
State Department. They consist of silks, swords, writing 
tables, delicate and fragile ornaments, vases, bowls of glass, 
and other materials, umbrellas, mats, bella, jars, cabinets, 
flower boxes, lances, Japan matting, stone from Japan, stone 
from Loo Choo, agricultural implements, Japan shine 
(marked from Sindda) hermetically sealed, samples of sugar- 
cane, seven dogs, two birds, and lots of Plants. 


A case came up for trial a few days since in 
New York, which revealed some of the secrets of the coffee 


trade. One man sued another for the value of forty bags of | 


peas. The plaintiff was a coffee roaster, and had contracted 
with the defendant for 250 bags of peas, to be burnt with 
the coffee. 


Severna bodies have recently been found in a 
state of petrifaction in an old grave-yard near Germantown, 
Ohio. One of the bodies had been buried twenty-four years. 
The shroud and all the covering on the body had disap- 
peared, bat the body was perfect. The body was stone ofa 
drab color, with the smile on her face which she wore when 
she died. 








Tae annual statement of the business of rail- 
roads in Massachusetts shows an increase during the last 
year, of 509,162 passengers compared with the previous 
year, and 204,979 tons of freight. 


A WOMAN was robbed in the cars of the Central 
Railroad, a few miles east of Rochester, by an enterprising 
fellow-traveller. Chloroform was administed to her by an- 
other female, by offering the use of a smelling bottle, and 
while under its influence the robbery was effected. 


—__- 


On a recent Sunday, Mrs. Mary Farrar, of 
Petersham, Mass., celebrated her one hundredth birth-day, 
by attending meeting at the  nitarian church. She ap- 
peared in good health—rose and stood unsupported during 
the singing. The thermometer stood in the morning only 
two degrees above zero. 


Tue coal mountain in Penngylvania, which has 
been on fire since 1837, will probably soon be extinguished. 
A mass of coal has been consumed three-eighths of a mile 
long, sixty feet wide, and 300 feet deep, equal to 1,420,000 
tons of coal. 


Tue Catholic Telegraph states that the vener- 
able Father Mathew is at Madeira in distress, in want of 
means to pay his board. His right hand is paralyzed. 

James Russert Lowe, the poet, has been 
elected to succeed Prof. Loxere.iow, in Harvard College, 
as Professor of Modern Languages and Belles Lettres. It is 
stated that he will accept the appointment; but before en- 
tering upon its duties he will spend a year abroad, in Ger- 
many and Spain. 


Proposition to repeal existing laws concerning 
usury, has been introduced into both branches of the 
Louisi General A bly. 





Isaac P. Davis, a literary gentleman of the old 
school, died in Boston, Jan. 13th, aged 84. He was one of 
the three surviving original members of the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association. 

Tue Supreme Court of Wisconsin has acquit- 
ted Booth and Ryecraft, on their trial for aiding the escape 
of a fugitive slave, on the grounds of the illegality of the in. 
dictment against them, 

Taeopore Gray, the individual who was ar- 
rested about two months ago, for throwing vitriol upon the 
dresses and clothes of upward of fifty ladies and gentlemen, 
as they were leaving the various places of amusement, in the 
months of November and December, has been discharged: 
on the ground that he was insane at the time he committed 
the offences. 


Tue statue of Benjamin Franklin is to be 
erected in Boston. A contract has been made for a bronze 
statue, which is to be eight feet in height, and is to be com- 
pleted within twenty-six months from the date of the con- 
tract. The statue is to be cast by Mr. Ames, of Chicopee. 
Its cost will be $10,000. Neither the bas-reliefs—of which 
there are to be four—nor the foundation, have been yet con- 
tracted for. These will cost, with the y ador ts, 
about $7,000 or $3,000. $16,000 have already been sub- 
seribed. The work will be finished in 1856. 





Drs. Hares and Bacon of Boston have reported 
that the impurity of the Cochituate is mainly caused by the 
presence of fish oil. 


A Pawnee Emigrating League, composed prin- 
cipally of building mechanics, who design settling in Kansas 
Territory, has been formed in Philadelphia. 


FOREIGN. 


* Tas Eastern War.—Our last advices from 
Earope are still of an unfavorable character, in regard to the 
conduct of the war by the allied powers. The greatest dis- 
tress continued to prevail in the army before Sebastopol, 
while complaint and recrimination are the order of the day 
among British statesmen at home. A motion providing for 
an investigation of the condition of the army engaged in the 





siege, was introduced into the House of Commons by Mr. 
Roebuch ; it passed by a vote of 305 to 148, and was followed 
by the instant resignation of the Ministry. After consul- 
tation with Lord Palmerston and Lord Derby, the Queen ac- 
cepted the resignation ; but, thus far, a new Ministry has not 
been formed. The Aberdeen. Cabinet were to continue in 
office until further arrangements could) e made, and mean_ 
time the friends of the administration were actively hostile 
to Lord John Russell. 


Lorp Exerm.—The Earl of Elgin, on his arri- 
val at Liverpool from the seat of his late government in 
Canada, was presented with a public address from the Liver- 
pool and American Chambers of C The cere- 
mony of presentation took place in the Town Hall, Liverpool, 
where his Lordship, who was accompanied by Sir. P. C- 
Roney and Capt. Torrens, was met and welcomed by a 
number of the most eminent mercantile men of the town, 
Major Tobin introduced Lord Elgin to the meeting. Mr. W. 
Oxley, President of the American Chamber of © e, 








read the address, of which the substance was congratulatory 
of Lord Elgin for the part he had in negotiating the Reci- 
procity Treaty. Lord Elgin replied in an appropriate speech. 


France.—Prince Napoleon, the heir presump- 
tive to the imperial crown, has returned from the Crimea in 
bad health. The great loan to the government has been taken 
by the French people themselves, so that the six millions 
of pounds sterling ($30,000,000) subscribed for, by English 
capitalists, through Sir. Francis Baring, was none of it 
accepted; and the deposit of $600,000 made on it is being 
returned. The Emperor wisely designs to to hiseecu- 
rity in possession of the crown a pecuniary ifterest among 
the people for-the perpetuity of his dynasty Should he 
fail in the war with Russia, he will need it all. 

Tae Vienna Necotiation.—With respect to 
the negotiations at Vienna, they were still going on, though 
nothing had been decided. Prince Gortschakoff was under- 
stood to have received written instructions from his govern- 
ment in regard to them. The exact contents were, of 
course, secret, but rumor from well-informed sources says, 
that Russia again expressed the Ozar's readiness to enter 
into negotiations for an honorable peace, and also his earnest 
desire to put an end to all present difficulties. It is also 
stated that the Austrian Minister expressed an earnest 
desire to see peace, but would, nevertheless, firmly insist 
upon the acceptance, by Russia, of such conditions as the 
welfare of Europe demanded ; but it is added, Austria would 
hesitate to conclude an offensive alliance with England and 
France, until the latter powers should have stated exactly 
the nature of their demands. 





GO PLANT A VINE! 
Reaper, go plant a vine! 
Why should the virgin soil drink in the sun? 
Why should his blessing shine =» 
On the bare earth with naught to rest ? 
Go, plant a vine! 


Dig deep the soil ; 

Let it behold thy morn and evening care; 
Bend to thy toil 

As though it were glad labor to prepare 
To plant a vine. 


Perhaps ‘twill cling, 

Alas! too late, around a withered tree, 
And all its fragrance fling 

On the ungrateful air full wearily: 
Yet plant a vine! 


No clusters may 

Reward thy labor and thy toil arrayed, 
Yet e’en a lamb may stray 

In summer heats beneath its broad-leaved shade. 
Go, plant a vine! 


Thon lovest thy fellow-man; 

Why tarry longer ? for the sun will set. 
No philanthropic plan! 

Up! up! Oh, hast thou nothing done as yet? 
Go, plant a vine! 
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FLOWER SEEDS 'BY MAIL. 
Wits the hope of encouraging and facilitating 
the cultivation of flowers in all parts of our 


than with an expectation of profit to ourselves, 


we publish the following list of choice flower- | 


seeds, in packages, which we will send, PREPAID 
BY MAIL, to any part of the United States, on re- 


return of mail. 


PACKAGE No. 1 
Contains the following varieties: 


Adonis Flower ; a hardy annual ;* color scarlet. 
Mixed Fall Aster; half hardy; diverse colors. 
Dwarf Mixed Aster. 

Athanasia Annual: hardy annual; yellow. 
Animated Palz; hardy annual; apetaloust 

Wind Flower; hardy perennial; + diverse colors. 
Pasque Flower ; hardy perennial; violet. 

Balsam Apple; tender annual, 10 ft. high; yellow. q 
Double Mixed Balsams ; half hardy ann., div. col. dbl. fld. 
New Dwarf Beans; hardy perennial; white. 
Canterbury Bells; hardy perennial; white. 

Mixed Candy Tuft; hardy annual; diverse colors. 
Scarlet Cypress Vine; annual; scarlet climbing. 
Cardinal Flower; hardy perennial ; scarlet. 
Double China Pink; hardy annual; diverse colors. 
Imperial Pink; hardy §biennial (1); diverse colors. 


PACKAGE No. 2 
Contains the following varieties : 


New Alyssum ; very beautiful. 

Finest Mixed German Aster ; half hardy ; diverse colors. 
Dwarf Cocksbomb ; tender annual; diverse colors. 
Mixed Double Dalia; hardy perennial; diverse colors, 
Daisy, Poetie; hardy perennial; diverse colors. 
Starry Marigold; hardy annual; orange. 

Caper Tree; hardy annual; green. 

Balloon Vine; tender annual; white and green. 
Mixed Chryantheum; hardy annual; various colors, 
Touch-Me-Net; tender annual; red. 

Honesty ; hardy biennial; lilac and white. 

Scarlet Gilla Flower; half hardy annual. 

Mixed Portulaca; hardy annual; diverse colors. 


PACKAGE No. 3 
Contains the following varieties : 


French Honey Suckle; hardy biennial ; red. 
Branching Larkspur; hardy annual; diverse colors. 
Scarlet Morning Glory ; hardy annual. 

Pure White Portulaca; hardy annual; white. 
Mixed Flowery Petunia; hardy perennial ; diverse colors. 
Love in a Mist; hardy annual ; blue. 

White Spotted Love Grove; tender annual. 

Winged Peat; hardy annual; yellow. 

Yellow Eternal Flower; hardy annual. 

Dwarf Convolvulus; hardy annual; three colors. 
Venus Looking-Glass; hardy annual ; blue. 

Scarlet Zinnia; half hardy annual. 

Globe Amaranthus; hardy annual; purple. 











* Annual—iasting only one year. 
¢ Perennial—lasting three or more years. 
} Apetalous—without petals. 


2 Biennial—lasting two years. Bienwials and perennials,marked | 


thus: (1) fower the first year if planted early. 


Sxeps, should specify according to the numbers 
which they prefer. No. 1, No. 2, or No.3. It 
will be seen that No. 1 contains sixteen varieties ; 


No. 2 thirteen varieties; and No. 3 thirteen | 


varieties. One Dollar pays for one package. 
Three dollars pays for the whole three packages, 
forty-eight varieties, We pay postage on the 
seeds, at the New York office. Address, prepaid, 


Fow.ers anp WELx13, 308 Broadway, New York. 


i Larrocs — Ice’ ek 


| Oxna—Long White or 





Cuorce GarpEen Seeps.—The following put up 
in parcels weighing about one half ounce each, 


will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 
country, and thereby promoting the happiness, | 
refinement and elevation of the people, rather | 


prices annexed : 

Cents 
Arrticnoxts, Green Globe, 95 a patty 
Asparacus, Giant, 10—s Large Red 


—— Blood Turnip, 


for Salad 
and Yellow 
Yel) Ay Long Blood, 
White ~ , Green for 


Dateh, each 
Pansixy—Hambug or 
A 
Stews, e Extra Curled, and Plain, 

Brocc ve Early White or each 
Purple, Panguer—Deeresty 8 OP» 
N Round Long 


| Canases— —Large late Ber- 
ceipt of One Dollar, per package. All letters | 
must be prepaid, and the money must in allcases _ 
accompany the order. The seeds will be sent by | 


Earliest Dwarf, Sn 
Late Flat Dutch, fine, 
Red for Pickling, quash — 
Early Drumh - and Su- Pourtne hocunoth 
f Ravisu—New Toss Golored 


Cantona Baty Hore, Lowe 


Yellow, enc 
Cavuivcowsr—Large Lon- 
jon, (early or late) 
Carer y—Giant White Solid, 
and Cole’s Sap. Red, each 
New Silver Giant, 
sae — Long Green 


English Sherk 
Long Green Sou ummer, 
a cu—New Zealand, 


armed bared ev atic, 
QUASH r , or 
le, Lima Gocennut, and 1 
‘olk, (fine winter), 
(fine) Crook "Neck, (Summer or 
Early pes Silesia, Winter,) Early White 
m Head, Scallop, Bush, 
Mus«- peal —_ Z Macorum, 
or Musk Scented 
Yellow Cant lope, Touars— Red or Yellow 
Extra Fine Nutmeg, 
Pine Apple, 
Wemsé Bier on—Iee Cream, 
ple § Seeded 
Apel Spanish, 
Long Island, jes, Hy 
den Globe, Yellow Aber- 
Green, deen, Swan’s Egg, each 


The following are too heavy to be sent by mail, 
but can be sent by express. The figures annexed 
show the prices per quart in New York. Freight 
must be paid by parties ordering: 


Enoutsn > beeen per 
Breet win Winder, Sword 


Dwar Ay ; = Brans-- 
ead, or Early 
Rachel, Early Yeliow, 
six reeks. Refugee, or Hair’s New Dwarf Mam- 
10 tol, ae Marrow moth, (extra), 
pt bg 
a ra Ear tanle: Tow, (extra 
White Kidney. d ¥s 


fine), 
rere or bo + Brane— *Knight’s New Tail Mam- 
Smal White ~~ moth, 
Large White 
red White Lina, 
Tinrge), each 
Dutch Case Knife, 
Pae.s—Early, per quert. 
Washington, or true May, 
Emperor, and Champion 


Larse Sorts—Dwar’, per 
uart, aeen of Dwarte, 
ue Eclipse, 
Benksian Ma: row, fine, 
*Kaight’s Green arf 
mare 5 
Straw be 


Green Siriped Bell 


Those marked * are Wrinkled 
Marrow, the finest flavored of all 
the Peas. 


All letters should be plainly addressed to 
Fow ers anp WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


ig Pod, 
Early Wareiche Early 
Double Blossom, frame, 


shall examine it in the light of Purenotocy. On 
this basis the question must finally be SETTLED. 
It gives us great pleasure to introduce to our 
readers the clear and logical arguments of that 
fine and forcible reasoner, Gzorce ComBE. 


A GENTLEMAN IN TENNESSEE Writes : “ You will 
please send me word whether ‘Hopes and Helps for the 
Young of Both Sexes,’ contains love - letter writing or not, 
and if it does, and is well executed, I want it.” 

We must inform our correspondent that “Hopes and 
Helps” does not contain love -letter writing; but we will 
assure him if he will read it and profit by its lessons, he will 
get different ideas of love, courtship and marriage than he 
now seems to entertain. As far as our experience goes, the 
girls don't like copied letters. But read the book, and you 
will doubtless be able to originate some that will suit. It is 
sent by mail, post paid, for 87) cents. 

PuRENOLOGY IN Oneonta.—The Oneonta Her- 
ald, Otsego co., N. Y., speaks of our friend, H. B. Grsnons, 
Phrenologist, in terms of high commendatjon. Mr. Gibbons 
recently lectured in Oneonta. The Herald says: Those of 
our citizens who have not attended his lectures have lost 
much which would have been of interest and benefit to 
them. 


(1.) How may excessive cautiousness be re- 
strained ? 

By reason, stimulating courage, and good health. 

(2.) How much sleep does an adult of sedentary habits 
require? 

From seven to eight hours. 

(3.) What organ or organs is the seat of Ambition? 

Approbativeness and Self-Esteem. 


I wRoTE some time since to Mr. Joseph Hawley 
of Detroit, Mich., respecting his roofing material, as I see 
you refer us to him for particulars. I have received no -_ 
swer from him, very likely he has removed from that 
Perhaps, sir, you can give me the —— respecting ait 
I have abesty built a large house after your mode, and like 
it so well that I think of putting up several other buildings 
with the same material next season, and would like to use 
this roofing material. 

At Nashua, N. H., I saw several houses, some made of 
gravel and others of other material, covered by a kind of 
tared paper, put on three thicknesses, and covered with 
gravel stones and tar, which Mr. Noyes, a wealthy man 
and heavy builder, and several others, recommended highly. 
The inventor, I was told, lived in Worcester, Mass. It costs 
some five cents per foot; but the first cost was thought not 
to exceed three cents. 


B. D.S., Iowa. The price of passage to Cali- 
fornia by the Panama route, (railroad across the Isthmus.) 
including entire transit ticket, is for first cabin, state room 
berth, $300; second cabin, open berth, $250; steerage, $150. 


Maxims and Morars.—Three things to love-- 








Votes and Queries. 


CRIMINAL LEGISLATION. 


A series of articles are in course of publica- 





| tion in the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


on the principles of Crimmat LEGISLATION and 
the practice of Prison Discip.ixg, by Grorcr 
Comse, author of the Constitution of Man. The 
importance of the subject and the talent and 


Those who wish for only a part of these FLower | ner ee Ge nates, soe o generat pat 


for their interest and value. These articles alone 
will be worth many times the price of a year’s 
subscription to that valuable periodical. Besides, 
it is a subject which demands the attention of 
every one, that our sympathy may become more 
generally enlisted for the unfortunate culprit, by 
which we may strive more ardently for his re- 
form.—lIllinois Freeman’s Advocate. 

The subject of CAPITAL PUNISHMENT is engaging 
the minds of Reformers every where, and of all 
schools, the religious, political and social. We 





ntleness, affectionateness, 
nee ings to admire—intellectual power, dignity, grace- 


Three things to reverence—religion, justice, self-denial. 
+ things to delight nn beanty frankness, ebeerful 


ings ofr ray for—faith, peace, purity of heart. 
, good humor, mirthfulness. 
to suspect— attery, puritanism, sudden 


ei rocseuh sens uacity, flippant jestin; 
Three things to cultivate—good boo books, Good onde : 
umor. 
Three things to contend for—honor, count: 
Three things to govern—temper, impulse, ¢ 
A wise man never grows old in spirit; 
with the age. 
She who studies her glass, neglects er heart. 
inement in manners is the on La which can 
- gig pet at lower class ~ a - po. 
ever ea of any person ; cularly of those 
> whom you _~ on terms of frien: ‘adenip yl 
oung pecole ould reverence their parents at home, 
“Ea. hen abroad, and themselves when alone. 
Ly is so infamous a vice, that we should avoid it even 
in jest. Exaggeration is a species of falsehood. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION.—Dr. Har- 
riet K. Hunt, of Bostom, pays her taxes under poste, alleg- 
ing that taxation without the pri of suffrage is unjust. 
Persons who are afraid of k lexing questions 
had better not attempt a thoro cmt nalien of the subject 
which her action suggests, 


, friends. 
ie tongue. 
he marches 
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It is several years since the inventor commenced his in- 
v ions of this subject, during which he has devoted 
much time and money to this object ; and now has the sat- 
isfaction of its approval by every competent person who has 
examined it in principle and detail. That there are many 
places in this country where this plan would be a desidera- 
tum, none can doubt. , 

All parties interested in such an improvement are invited 
to examine the subject for themselves. The patentee, if 
invited to do so, will visit any part of the country where 
this improvement is wanted, with a working model, with 
the assurance that it will be adopted if approved; but if 
approved and not adopted, a reasonable remuneration for 
such visit would be expected. Or if provided with a public 
hall, gratis, will give an elaborate description of the whole 
subject to such as are willing to pay the usual price of ad- 
mittance to a public exhibition. 





The main design of the inventor in the onstruction of 
this travelling bridge, is to provide railroad companies with | 
a convenient method of crossing navigable rivers where 
drawbridges are objectionable, but it may also be used as a 
substitute for a ferry-boat. It is designed to afford the 
means of crossing broad rivers, over which the expense of | 
constructing long bridges are very great, and the keeping of 
them in repair no less so. 

At such places as Albany, N. Y., and Havre de Grace, 
Md., where ferry-boats are used to cross the rivers, to con- 
nect railroad lines, and where the waters are frozen in 
winter, such a bridge would afford convenient crossing dur- 
inga Il seasons. At Cleveland and other places where the 
stream is not over two hundred feet in width, no piers are 
necessary ; all that is requiied in such places is land enough 
for the bridge to run back upon, in order to leave the stream 
entirely unobstructed. The idea is a novel and bold one. 
Can it be carried out successfully, or is it inoperative? 
Several distinguished engineers, we have been informed, 
have pronounced a favorable verdict, and concur in the 
opinion that it is economical and practicable. That such a 
bridge can be constructed and operated, who can doubt, in 
the present advanced state of engineering in our country. 
Of course it is not to be expected but improvements will be 
made upon it, but its economy in all its workings, is the 
main question. What company or association will first test 
this on a scalé of sufficient magnitude? We hope we have 
more than one that will do this. 

The patentee does not confine himself to the exact mode + 
of propelling the bridge, as here represented. 

More inf tion may be d of the patentee by 
letter addressed to [or otherwise] him at his residence, 
mentioned above, where a working model can be seen. 

The following communication from Mr. Haswell, Marine 
and Civil Engineer, isamong the testimonials received from 
scientific men; 


hitai. 





New York, Feb. 19, 1855. 

Se: The drawing and explanation of your Travelling 
Bridge, designed for the transportation across rivers, of loco- 
motive trains, ordinary travel, d&c., were duly received by me, 
and upon an examination of them, and a consideration of 
the character and operation of an instrument like to that 
presented by you, I submit the following opinions : 

1. The essential features of the arrangement, so far as my 
observation extends, are wholly novel. 2. The arrangement 
is perfectly practicable. 3. Utility in its application is at- 
tainable under the circumstances, of the transit of navigable 
rivers where the obstructions of a permanent bridge, and the 
delays of a draw, would be very objectionable. Finally, 
the adoption of such a structure, in any of the cases here 
cited, would be productive of economy, and in many appli- 
cations of it in this country, where the fall of the river is 
great, it could be worked by the aid of the water thereof, 
and consequently free of the cost of locomotion beyond the 
labor of attendance. 

I am, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Cuas. H. Haswewt, 
Marine and Civil Engineer. 





To Mr. Frederic Field, 
15 Laight st., New York. 





New Enterprise.—The Worcester Transcript 





says: We noticed yesterday morning a man about our 
streets, collecting into a bag old stumps of cigars. In our 
larger cities, the collecting of old ‘cigars is made quite a | 
lucrative business, as they are readily purchased by tobacco- | 
nists, and manufactured into Fine Cut Chewing Tobacco, 


Witerary Wotices. 


ALL Works noticed in this department of the 
JouRNAL, together with any others published in America, 
may be procured at our Office, at the Publishers’ prices. 
Evrorran ‘orks will be imported to order by every 
Steamer. Books sent by mail on receipt of the price. All 
letters and orders should be postpaid, and directed to 
Fow ers anp Wex18, 308 Broadway, New York. 








Taree Hours Scuoon a Day: A Talk with 
Parents. By Wm. L. Cranpat. For sale by Fow ers 
axp Wetts. [Price, prepaid by mail, $1,25.] 

We wish we, could place this little book in the hands of 
every parent in the land. We boast of our schools, (and 
with all their evils they have done much for the country,) 


| but in nothing is there a greater need of radical reform than 


in them. This book will pave the way for the needed 
changes. Mr. Crandal has not exposed all the falseness 
connected with our systems of education, but he has made 
a good beginning. The leading idea, which gives the name 
to his work, is that three hours per day is as much time 
as can be safely and profitably employed by the young in 
mental culture. The Tribune gives the following synop- 
sis of the work, which is very good as far as it goes. It de- 
serves an extended review ; but our space will not allow it 
in this number: 

I. A “sound mind in a sound body” is the proper end of 
education. But health of body and vigor of mind are both 
assailed and impaired by a daily confinement of six hours 
in the school-room. 

II. Even with the best ventilation no school-room in 
which a score or more of persons are daily collected, can be 
so healthy as the open air. No pupil, therefore, should be 
kept in school longer than his attention can be absolutely 
fixed upon, absorbed in, his lessons. And experience has 
proved that three hours per day is as long as such attention 
can unflaggi 
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TV. The mind naturally lov ks it, re- 
ceives it with delight, and assimilates it. child is a 
natural seeker, and absorbs Truth as naturally as the grow- 
ing plant or tree imbibes carbon. We should so adjust our 

ucational machinery as to preserve this thirst for intel- 
lectual acquirement fresh and keen through life. 

Mr. Crandal, we are glad to see, recognizes the truth that 
education means something more than mere intellectual 
culture. He would educate and develop the body as well 
as the mind. 

Old fogies will sneer at some of the doctrines of this book, 
but we venture to say they will not dare to meet them with 
fair arguments. Let them controvert this statement, for 
instance, if they can: 

Whoever attempts to teach and does not understand the 
science of Phrenology and Psychology, and the relations of 


Electricity to the human system, teaches by guess, as he 
can not know what he is about. 


We have no room to tell the reader more about this most 
original and suggestive book, but we earnestly commend 
it to all parents and teachers. Let Wm. L. Crandal have a 
hearing in behalf of poor suffering, abused childhood. 


Tse American House CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ 
Assistant.—A new and easy system of lines founded on 
Geometrical principles for cutting every description of 
joints and for framing the most difficult roofs, to which 
is added a complete treatise on Mathematical instruments. 
Also Mensuration, table of the weights, and cohesive 
strength of the several materials used in the construction 
of buildings, a treatise on stair building, &o. By Lvorvs 
D. Govp, Architect. Second edition. Large quarto. 
New York: Daniel Burgess and Co. 

The title of this work gives a fair idea of its contents, 
We have examined it with considerable interest; and as we 
are able to understand many of the rules laid down, we have 
no doubt it will be a valuable aid to practical men. It con- 
tains 186 pages of letter-press and 48 pages of various plans 
for the use of the student. We consider it a very practical 
and valuable work. . 

Batries or THE Crimea; with a superb Map of 
the Seat of War. New York: G. 8. Wells. Price, pre- 
paid, by mail, 56 cents. Fowzers anp WELLS. 

An interesting and timely work, containing a historical 








ummary of the Russian War, from its commencement to 
the present time, and giving a graphic picture of the great 
drama of war—its bloody encounters, thrilling incidents, 
hair-breadth escapes, fierce enthusiasm, individual daring, 
ete. It is illustrated with a new plan of Sebastopol. 


For Youne Men anp Youna Women.—J ust pub- 
lished, Tuk Ways or Lire; showing the Right Way and 
Wrong Way, the High Way and Low Way, the True 
Way and False Way, the Way of Honor and of Dishonor 
By Rev. G. 8. Weaver. 

A new work, by the author of “ Hopes and Helps,” marked 
by the same high-toned moral bearing, adapted to both 


sexes. The following interesting topics are among the 
Contents: 


Principle and Pleasure; Honesty and Policy; Right and 
Might; Show and Substance; Luck and Pluck; Theory 
and Practice ; Fact and Fiction; The Real and Ideal; Char- 


acter and Reputation; Knowledge and Culture; The Actual 
and the Possible. 


Tue Ways or Lire, may be had by return of 
the first Mail, by remitting the amount ~50 cents—in Post- 
age-stamps, to the publishers, as follows : 

Fow ers anp WELL8, 308 Broadway, New York. 

2” Five copies, prepaid by mail, for $2; Twelve copies 
for $4; Sixteen copies for $5. Handsomely bound. 

AGENTs would find this one of the most useful, popular, 
and saleable books yet published. It should be placed in the 
hands of every Family. 


JUVENILE MaGazines.—We are in the receipt 
of several. There is Tuk StupEnt, a very useful monthly 
periodical for children and youth, parents and teachers. 
Published at $1 a year. 

Tue Youtu's Carver, is a nice, snug little monthly, full 


of pretty stories, pretty poetry, and pretty puzzles. $1 00a 
year. 


Tue Lrrrte Prierm, is a small quarto paper, published 
at 50 cents a year. 

Tue Yourn’s Casxer, a small monthly magazine, at 50 
cents a year. 

All these come to us regularly, We will forward names 
to publishers, and magazines to subscribers, on receipt of the 
subscription price, as given above. Fow ers anD WELLS, 
808 Broadway, New York. 


Books Recentiy Pusiisnep.—For sale at our: 
office, or sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 
Address (prepaid) Fowiers anp Wexis, 808 Broadway, 
New York. 

American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1855. 12mo, 352 pages, paper. $1. 

The World a Workshop ; or, the Physical Re- 
lation of man to the Earth. By Thomas Ewbank. 12mo. 
87} cents, 

Knickerbocker Gallery. Containing original 
articles from the best writers, and steel portraits. $7. 

The American Sportsman. Notes on shooting, 
and the habits of the game birds and wild fowl of America. 
Illustrated. S8vo, 494 pages. $3 50, 

The Papal Conspiracy Exposed: and Protest- 
antism Defended in the Light of Reason, History, and 
Scripture. $1 50, 

Cornell’s Primary Geography, with maps and 
cuts. 4to, 50 cents. 

Christianity and Statesmanship. With kindred 
topics, by William Hague, D.D 12 mo, 429 pages. $1 25. 

Hibernia; or Comprehensive Sketches of Ire- 
land, religious and historical, with an account of the causes 
of the degradation of the country, ete, by a clergyman. 
62 cents. 

Post Meridian. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. 
12mo. 88 cents. 

Whig Almanac for 1855. 12 cents. 

Life of Rev. Hosea Ballou; with accounts of 
his writings by Thomas Whittimore, 2 vols, $9. 

Chemical Atlas ; or the Chemistry of Familiar 
Objects. By Edward L. Youmans, Imp. 4to, 106 pages. 
$2 50. 

Wolfert’s Roost and other Papers; now just 

llected. By Washington Irving. 1 vol. 12mo, $1 25. 
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Pusiness. 


New Booxs, and ApvertisemMents for Lire I1- 
LusTraTep, Tue Paeenotoeicat and Warer-Cure Jour- 
NaLs, may be sent to Fowiers anp WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York; 
142 Washington street, Boston, and 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertion, ADvertisements should reach the 
Publishers on or before the 10th of the month preceding that 
in which they are to appear. 

All appropriate and useful subjects, such as Literature 
Agriculture, Mechani_s, the Arts, Schools, and so forth, are 
deemed proper, while patent medicines, lotteries, liquors 
tobacco, etc., will be scrupulously rejected. 











Parent Orrice DepartMent.—It will be seen, 
by reference to another column, that we have now estab 
Hshed in connection with this office a department for trans- 
acting the business of inventors with the United States 
Patent Office. This department will be under the superin- 
tendence of John B. Fairbanks, Esq., a man well qualified 
by experience and a knowledge of the mechanic arts for this 
position. We have offered these facilities to inventors with 
the hope and confidence of benefiting a most worthy, perse- 
vering, and useful class of men and women—and a class in 
which may often be found those as pvor as meritorious. 

Inventors have a most important part to act in the great 
cause of human reform, and whatever we can do to aid them 
in realizing a just remuneration for their mental acquisitions 
and contributions to human knowledge and improvement, 
we shall be ready to do. We are confident that a large ma- 
jority of our readers and patrons are of that original, inde- 
pendent class of persons, who have ever been the leaders in 
the world of reform—as well in mechanism as in morals, 
mind, or any other scheme for human education and ag- 
grandizement. 

Inventors are often deceived and defrauded by men who 
are more truly patent swindlers than patent attorneys. 
There may be exceptions to the general rule; most patent 
attorneys are, doubtless, honest, and conduct their business 
honorably, but there should be no exceptions to the rule 
Those who have entered the inventor's fleld of labor are as 
much entitled to fair dealing and fair remuneration for their 
services as those in any other department of human toil, 
whether physical or mental, and their rights should be 
secured to them as carefully and as fully as any other of our 
natural rights. 

We shall hereafter notice, in some one or more of our 
publications, such new inventions and improvements which 
come under our observation as are of interest and utility to 
our many readers, . 

As soon as the necessary responsible parties can be ob- 
tained in foreign countries to procure patents, we shall be 
able to offer facilities for securing foreign patents, as well as 
American, 


Our New Weex.ty— Lire ILvostratep —is 
meeting with the most cordial welcome and hearty support, 
wherever and by whomsoever it is received. Thougi not 
yet quite half a year old, it bas a circulation of several thou- 
sand coples. It ought to reach TEN THOUSAND the first 
year, and will if our friends continue their good efforts in 
procuring subscribers, It has proved acceptable to all, and 
objectionable to none. We have determined to make Lirs 
I:tvustratep the very best family newspaper possible. 
Subseribers may commence now or any time, It will be 
sent a year for $2. Half a year for $1. Prospectuses and 
samp’'e copies sent gratis to all who may wish to form clubs. 


Faurr Seeps.—It is not yet too late to procure 
and plant apple, pear, peach, cherry, plum, and other fruit 
seeds the coming spring; though the sooner they are put 
into the ground the better. For mode of preparation and 
planting, see “Agricultural Department” of Lire Ixivs- 
Tratep, in whieh directions and instruction are given. 

Ganpen Seepe and Frower Szeeps may be found on 
page 63 of the present number. 

Snowers or Sutxers.—Our subscribers in Ore- 
gon, Washington Territory, California, and in other “ Hard 
Currency” States, are remitting their subscriptions {n the 





real “dust"—the “yellow boys.” One, two, three, four or 
five gold dollars, or a half eagle, may be remitted by mail at 
single letter postage. When carefully “done up,” tifere is 
no more danger than in sending bank-notes. 

Large amounts should be sent in checks, or drafts on New 
York, Boston, or Philadelphia, properly endorsed, payable 
to Fowizrs anp Wiis. We pay cost of exchange. 


Mrs. D. Cuase, Eaton. Your letter is received, 
will you please let us know the State you live in? There 
are eight post offices named Eaton, scattered from Maine 
te Missouri, and we have no means of ascertaining to which 
you belong. 


PLEASANT AND ProrrraBLe EmMPLOYMENT.—In 
every town and village, for any number of young men, to 
sell VALUABLE BOOKS, and to canvass for our popular 
and scientific Journals. All who engage with us will be 
secured from the possilility of loss, while the profits will 
be very liberal For particulars, address FowLers anp 
Wes, 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


“3 ~ Miscellanp. 


A Natura. Deata.— The following account of 
death from old age, bythe distinguished divine, Dr. A. L. 
P. Green, of Nashville, will be read with great interest by 
every student of nature, The death of Aunt Phillis, as the 
doctor beautifully expresses it, was truly a “ natural death,” 
for death from d is not according to nature, but might 
pe be classed under the head of “accidents” or “ casu- 

ties "— 

Doctor Eve: Dear Sir: I promised you that I would 
furnish you with some of the facts connected with the last 
days of Aunt Phillis, an old negro woman of mine, who died 
last fall. Aunt Phillis was, at the time of her death, at the 
lowest estimate, 111 years old, and the probability is that she 
was several years older. 

For fifty years past she has enjoyed uninterrupted health, 
and, as far as I have been «ble to learn, she was never sick 
in her life, except at the birth of her children. For thirty 
years of her life, and down to within three years of her death, 
she did not seem to undergo the slightest change in her ap- 

ce—time exercising but little power over her. The 
rst sign of decay was that of sight, which took place about 
three years before her death: up to that time she was in the 
full enjoyment of all her senses; and at the age of one hun- 
dred and four years would have married an old negro man 
of seventy-five, if I had not objected. 

Her sight failed not in the usual way, but she became near- 
sighted, not being able to see objects at a distance. Soon 
afier this her hearing declined, but up to the time of her 
death, she could hear better than old persons generally do. 
The first indication of mental failure was that o: yl) 
she not being able to find her way toa neighbor's house; yet 
her memory seemed perfect in all otherrespects. She recol- 
lected her friends and old acquaintances, but could not And 
her way to their houses. 

I at first supposed that this was owing to defective sight, 
but on examination found it wasinthe mind. Still her loco- 
motion was good; she had the full use of herself, and could 
walk strong and quick, like a young person, and held herself 
up so straight, that when walking from me I often took her 
for some of the younger servants about the premises. The 
next, and to me the most singular sign of decline was, that 
she lost the art of walking—not that she had not strength 
enough to walk, but forgot how to walk.(2) 

The children would lead her forth and interest her fora 
while, and she would get the idea, which seemed to delight 
her very much, and she would walk about the yard and 
porches until some person would tell her she had walked 
enough—but she would no sooner take her seat, and sit for 
a few moments, before all idea of walking would be gone, 
and she would have to be tatght over again, 

At length she became ss to try to walk, unless she 
had hold of something: take her by the arm and she would 
walk, and walk well, but just as soon as you would let her 
go she would stop, and if no further aid was afforded her she 
would get down and cravl like a child ; and at length be- 
came so fearful that she refused to walk altogether, and con- 
tinned to set up during the day, but had to be put to bed 
and taken up like a child. After awhile she became unwill- 
ing to get up altogether, and continued to lie until she died. 

All this time she seemed to be in health, took her 
regular meals, and her stomach and bowels were uniform] 
in good condition. I often examined her the best I coul 
and she had ne pains, no sickness, no aches of any kind, an 
from her own account, and from all that I was able to learn, 
she was in good health, and all the while in fine spirits. The 
intellect and the mind seemed to be pane good, onl 
that she did not seem to know where she was all the time. %, 
At length one of the children said to me that Aunt Phillis 
was getting cold, and on examining her I found it even so; 
the extremities were eold—still she took her regular meals ; 
and did not complain of anything ; and the only change that 
I recollect of was that she" slept a little more than usual. 
The coldness increased for two days, when she became as 
cold almost as a dead person. Her breathing began at length 
to shorten, and grew shorter and shorter, till she to 
breathe. 

Deat : closed {n upon her like going into a soft, sweet sleep, 

















and for two minutes it was difficult to tell whether she was 
breatbing or not. There was no contortion, no struggle, no 
twisting of the muscles, but after death she might have still 
been taken, on a slight examination, to have been in a deep 
sleep. So passed — Phillis—the only natural death 
witnessed.— Nash: Medical Journal, 

Note 1. The records of disease and injuries of the brain af- 
ford numerous instances of persons who have lost, tempora- 
rily or partially, the use of some faculty of memory, as of 
colors, facts, numbers, names, and words. Metaphysicians 
speak of the faculty of memory as though there were but 
one faculty. They do not account for the various kinds of 
memory, or for the fact that a person may have one or more 
kinds of memory in a high degree of perfection, while on one 
or more subjects his memory is idiotic. “Aunt Phillis” 
remembered all about her friends, but failing in her local 
memory she could not find her way to their residences. We 
regard this account as a proof of the plurality of the facul- 
ties, and, of course, of the, Phrenological doctrine. It is not 
strange for aged persons to lose their memory of facts, but 
it is unusual for them to retain facts and forget localities, 

2. We suspect there may be some connection between the 
faculty of Locality, which gives a knowledge of direction, and 
the process of walking. So that when Aunt Phillis lost the 
use of the faculty of Locality, that oss affected her mental 
power to walk, or destroyed her memory of the process of 
walking. 

8. She even appeared to forget where she was, showing 
that a knowledge, or cognizance of one’s own home or place, 
depends on Locality. She forgot the position of other places 
in their relation to her home, and why not forget its posi- 
tion in relation to all other places? The idea of pluce, of 
here and there, as such, was lost with the loss of the faculty of 
Locality. Can Anti-Phrenologists either understand or ex- 
plain such a case as this old woman, Phillis, presents ? 

Siema. 


Tae Power or Nations.—That nation which 
employs the greatest amount of the best machinery, in every 
department of industry, says the Scientific A im, is the 
most powerful. It was calculated ten years ago, that Britain 
had manufacturing machinery in operation equal to the 
labor of 400 millions of men—nearly half the inhabitants of 
the globe. This is the secret why one-fourth of a population 
of 20,586,357, with only two and seven-tenths of an acre of 
land for each, a climate by no means genial, and a soil not 
very ca me naturally, not more than one-fourth of the 
population being actual producers, can pay $250,00C,000 of 
taxes every year to the general government, besides support- 
ing all the rest of the population, and paying the great county 
and municipal taxations of the country. own country 
is extensive in domain, fruitful in soil, varied in climate, has 
one-fifth more inhabitants then Britain, and natu- 
ral resources surpassing those of all other nations. Its com- 
merce floats on every sea, its inhabitants are ingenious, in- 
telligent, and industrious, and its moral and physical power 
is second to no other nation. But without the great amount 
of useful machine power which our country possesses—those 
Briarean hands of iron which spin, weave, sow, reap, forge, 
grind, saw, plane, and hew—our country would not be pow- 
erful, though its inhabitants were twice as numerous, and its 
natural resources ten-fold more abundant. Many entertain 
the opinion that the number of inhabitants, the climate, the 
extent of territory, and the natural fruitfulness of soil, are the 
exponents of a nation’s power. If this were so, those nations 
would be the most powerful which possessed the gr 

ber of inhabitants, the t extent of territory, the 
finest climate, and the richest soil, But do we find this to be 
true respecting the nations of the earth? No; some of the 
weakest and most depressed of them, with inhabitants bask- 
ing under the most serene skies, and wry ne: the most 
extensive and fruitful plains. Look at China, Persia, and 
some of the Indian kingdoms in Asia; Spain in Europe, and 
Brazil in America, for proofs of this opinion. Machinery, 
then, is the foundation on which rests the physical power of 
modern nations, and its perfection and multiplicity should 
be the aim and object of every citizen. 





The Tribune has received a letter, from which 
the following is an extract, and which it publishes upon its 
first editorial page, with the heading “Summary Enforce- 
ment of Michigan Maine Liquor Law."—New York Courier 
and Enquirer. 


“ Orsxeo, Allegan Co., Michigan, Dec. 15. 

“Harrah for the women of Otsego! Thirty strong, and 
backed up by some fifty men, the women of this town re- 
cently turned out, and went to work for the practical en- 
forcement of our Prohibitory Liquor Law, which had been 
evaded by designing men in our midst for the sake of gain. 
The women marched to the ‘ groggeries’ with axe in hand, 
and soon cleared the rum-barrels of their alcoholic contents, 
demolishing the barrels, and spilling out the ‘rum.’ Two 
. es’ were served thus. The women then ied 
to the village tavern, and compelled Moses, the landlord, to 
ny up his illicit traffic in the contraband article—threater- 
ng to serve him as they had the other ries. He 

romised to accede to the wishes of the The chief 

eroine was Osmand Smith's wife. The women will be 
brought before the Court; but there can be nothing done to 
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them, as he | have the byt pas of the great majority of | 
4 no 


the people of the coun county has suffered more 
from the pernicious of the liquor traffic than has 


“ Judge Abner Pratt, of the Supreme Court, and who pre- 
sides over the Courts in this district, says that our women 
ought to have a reward for their bravery. Pratt is strongly 
on their side.” 

Upon which the Courter and Enquirer remarks :— 

“Tt is not the first time, nor the worst occasion on which 
the 7rilwne has given its countenance, if not its support, to 
outrages upon public order and private rights, ig eany 
in the name of freed or t ; and it seems to 
enjey this most cowardly way of committing vio- 
1 it by the hands of women, against whom a man 
is unable to hand. In this case, the cowardice was 





particularly marked and aggravating, for the thirty ‘ /adies’ 
were enews | ay men, to see the work well done, 
an 


lyshi 
per any ya remarks that 
sensibilities their sex. Judge Pratt, of the Supreme 
it to be very thankful to the 7ribwne and its 
co! it for giving publicity to his views, so honorable 
to an inflexible administrator of the law and a guardian of 
the public honor. Does the 7ribwne think that converts 
are made to its views of Temperance by giving importance 
and unrebuked notoriety to such outrages as that of those 
ae of Otsego, which it heralds as the ‘Execution of 
= 
Well. The Courier acts on the principle that the major- 
ity shall rule; and, counting the women, the majority were 
clearly in favor of the measure carried out with such effi- 
ciency, successfully. Revolutions are no more wicked to- 
day, than when our forefathers achieved theér liberty; and 
now, if, by marshalling our women into the ranks of a 
Temperance army, 80 great a reform may be effected, we go 
in for “ taking the responsibility.” Old fogies and wicked 
rulers fear revolutions; but, when the people have right on 
their side, the Lord will favor them, and permit the over- 
throw of bad laws, and the establishment of Temperance, 
Intelligence, Virtue and Religion, among His creatures. 


Srxeutar Feature mm Lounacy.—A writer in 
the Church's Bizarre gives us some interesting facts and 
remarks concerning the unfortunates in a lunatic asylum. 
A peculiar condition of lunacy is thus described: 

“ There are seasons when most of the eco 
those whose lunatic attacks are only intermittent—are di - 
— weary of their confinement, and would ext away if they 
could. And why do they not get away? How is it that 
half-a-dozen attendants are able to control a hundred men, 
four-fifths of whom, perhaps, are physically as strong, if not 


stronger, than themselves? If the patients, or even a score - 


of them, could harmonize and combine, they might bind 
and gag every attendant, take their keys, unlock the doors, 
and escape. But the simple fact is, lunatics can not bi 
for effecting s common end; this is one of the most marked 
features of their malady. A single maniac may employ a 
great deal of cunning dissimulation, and is capable of - 
ing out a complicated and lengthened series of measures for 
accomplishing some purpose of his own. But when two or 
more of them attempt to unite their forces and confer on 
some plan to be executed, they either can not agree at all, or 
if they agree for a short space, one or another is sure very 
soon to betray the rest, to disclose their intents, and perhaps, 
help to defeat them ; so that, practically, each lunatic stands 
alone in pes to the whole number of attendants, and 
can not rely on the slightest aid from scores of his mad com- 
panions. striking is this feature of lunacy, that we msy 
well regard it a providential Sper re which deprives 
of a terrible power of working mischief those who have lost 
their capacity of self-control. 

“Something of the same conservative providential ar- 
rang t is wit din the case of the criminal and 
vicious. They can not rely on each other's fidelity, but are 
ever ready to betray each other, and rend in = the very 
schemes they have aided in forming, and have sworn to 
help execute. By this means society is preserved from the 
measureless evil which might be done by a combination of 
men, with all their intellectual powers in full vigor, on the 
alert, and totally free from the restraints of conscience and 
—s if at the same time they could hold ther, and 

as true to each other as the virtuous part of mankind. 
But evil is self-defeating as well as lunacy; and Heaven be 
thanked for both these ordinations.” 


Certiricates oF Cuaract#r.—Several firms 
in Boston, we learn from a reliable source, do not employ a 
new clerk unless he can show a certificate of fitness and 
faithfulness from Mr. D. P. Butler, the accurate Phrenol- 
ogist of Fow.ers, Wetis anv Co.'s establishment, 142 
Washington street. Clerks selected by this method seldom 
turn out blunderers, and never plunderers. It is easy to 
foresee that a wide application is destined to be made of 
Prenology, in fixing upon honest and capable men for places 
of trust, as well as pointing out the path of their best use- 
fulness and success to the young, who have to depend upon 
their own exertions. Were some such test applied to rail- 
Toad and bank officers, the business world would not be lia- 
ble to such panics as attended the Schuyler and Crane 
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frauds ; and were Congressmen chosen on the ground of 
moral and intellectual “developments,” instead of party 
“availability,” the era of corrupt and sectional legislation 
would come to a speedy end.—Ziberator. 

[If every young man would consult a competent and re- 
liable Phrenologist, obtain a written description of charac- 
ter, with advice as to the most appropriate calling or occu- 
pation in life he may be best adapted, it would be worth 
& fortune to him. Without such advice he may blunder 
into success and fortune. With it, he would be sure of 
knowing what to undertake with an assurance of success. , 


Give THE Minp EupLorment.—There is much 
truth in the — o George S. Hillard’s Address 
before the er ry —— Stee no _— 
statement to say that, other t! eq man who 
bas the greatest tof intellectual is in the 
least danger from inferior temptations; if for no other rea- 
son, because he has few idle moments. The ruin of most 
men dates from some vacant hour. Ocew is the armor 
of the soul, and the train of idleness is borne up by all the 
vices. I remember a satirical poem, in which vil is 
represented as fishing for men, and adapting his baits to 
the taste and temperament of his prey but the idler, he 
said, pleased him most, because he bit naked hook. 


MEN oF THE REVoLUTION.—“ There were giants 
in those days."—Mr. Tunis Van Pell has now in his possess- 
ion a much-worn document contains Os = of some 
of the Revolutionary worthies. It is dated West Point, 
Aug. 19, 1783, 

General Washington weighed 209 Ibs. 

General Lincoln weighed 224 lbs. 

General Knox weighed 280 lbs. 

Colonel Henry Jackson weighed 288 Ibs. 

Lieut.-Colonel Huntington weighed 232 Ibs. 

Lieut.-Colonel Cobb weighed 182 Ibs. 

Lieut.-Colonel Humphrys weighed 221 Ibs. 

Lieut.-Colonel Creaton — 166 lbs. 

Colonel Swift weighed 219 Ibs. 

Colonel Michael Jackson weighed 252 Ibs. 
Average weight, 214 Iba. 

It will be seen by the above list that these old patriots 
“held their own,” notwithstanding the hard times they 
were seven years in getting through, 





Apvertistnc Busts.—At the window of a shop, 
or within, some times, we see a form that gives us to un- 
derstand that millinery is executed, or ladies’ goods are fur- 
nished by the proprietors. Occasionally, earicature 
a woman is slowly turned by invisible machinery. The 
question is, why such shapes are chosen. No painter or 
sculptor would ever design such a representation of the 
beaatiful. The physiologist would declare a human body 
after such a model, a monstrosity. The back, narrow ; 
pmep y - ress — m, ——— — infinitesimal ; 
nips an vie on, immense ; feet and ankles necessarily 
invisible for length of skirts. 

I hate such exhibitions I think they are demoralizing. 
The ignorant girl is left to conclude that the more, by 
lacing, padding, and loading herself, she works herself into 
an imitation of such a fright, the more interesting she must 
be. I would almost justify men in accidentally (?) over- 
turning such things when they happened to stand in their 
way, or the boys in throwing stones at them. The best way 
to effect their removal, however, is for intelligent ladies to 
give offending shop-keepers to understand that when they 


set up these perversities, they will frighten away some cus-_ 


tomers. RAM Powers, 2d. 

(Ladies, what say you to that? This Jovrnat is open for 
the expression—not compression—of your feelings or opin- 
fons. Let us hear from you.—Eprrors.] 


A Western ADVERTISeMENT— As an evidence 
of the go-a head disposition of the North-westerners, we 
copy the following educational advertisement from the 
Saint Anthony Express: 


- HURRAH FOR EDUCATION!!! 
8ST. JOSEPH'S ACADEMY, 
Falls of Saint Anthony. 

Ts Institution, for the complete education of you 

ladies will be opened by the Sisters of Charity, on the oth 

of November next, Tlast] in their large new building, where 

there are accommodations for forty boarders and over one 
hundred day-scholars. 

Terms per Quarter of 12 weeks in Advance. 
Day-Scholars, .  . Se ae 
Board, Tuition, Washing, me te ew 
French wuage, . ° ° ° ° . ‘ . 5 

N. B. No scholar will be received for a less time than a 
quarter of twelve weeks, 
A class of French for gentlemen, under the direction of 





LanevaGe oF FLowers.—M ia signifies, 
in the language of flowers, “nature's nobility ;” a prett 
compliment to pay some stately dame or demoiselle throug 
the medium of a bunch of those gorgeous flowers. 

Jessamine, in the same v: » means to the initiated, 
“My heart is joyful,” a pretty return to the fair utterer of 
that bewildering “ yes!” so long awaited, to seem so sweet 


at last. 

Peach Blossoms is an outspeaking flower, and saves a 
world of bashful hesitation. It says, “ You are my choice !” 
and done with it. 

Carnation variegated just tells the aspiring lover, “ You 
have my friendship, ask no more!” But to the silent admi- 
rer, the rosebud enables the loved one to say, “ You have 
stolen my affections.” 

Hea Ease, or Pansy, (ladies’ delight,) gently whis- 
pers, “ me not;” hyacinth is “Affection returned ;” 
and @ beautiful confession—exclaims, “For ever 
thine !” ° 

Toe Graver Watt in Hono.oiv, Hawanan 
Istanps.—The new mode of building is attracting attention 
throughout the world. We expect to hear of its adoption 
every where. We have received orders for “Home for 
All,” from England and France, from China, the Sandwich 
Islands, and expect orders from Japan. We quote from a 
letter just received from Honolulu : 

GentTLemeEn,—I inclose to you $2 in American gold, and 
wish you would forward to me two copies of your work on 
the “Gravel Wall and Octagon mode of building,” and send 
the same by mail, prepaying the United States postage via 
San Francisco. Should there be more money forwarded 
than covers the cost, please balance it by putting in copies 
of your Almanac for 1855. es H. M. W. 


Herepitary Monomania.— Henry Case, a lad 
14 or 16 years old, is in confinement at Haverhill, Mass., for 
setting fire to the almshouse, and also for firing two barns, 
which acts he acknowledged to have committed, but gave 
no reason therefor other than that he liked to see a fire. 
His mother, some twenty-five years ago, fired a barn, and 
has an inmate of our almshouse ever since in a mono- 
maniac state. His father, who is also in the almshouse, is 
said to be an idiot, and this boy was begotten and raised in 
the | ouse.—Montgomery, Pa., Watchman, 

For a complete elucidation of this whole subject, see 
Hereditary Descent: Its Laws and Facts applied to Human 
Improvement. By 0.8. Fowler; in which a score of facts 
are given, showing the effects of intermarriage by relations, 
&c., &c., with which all should become acquainted. 


According to the last census, there are in the 
United States, 499,736 more white males than females. 
The proportion is 21 males for 2U females. Those gentlemen 
who do not like the idea of travelling life's journey alone, 
should patronize the Matrimonial Department of the Water- 
Cure Journal. 


A Proriric Pra.—The local Editor of the 
Richmond Znquirer states that he planted a single Oregon 
Pea on the 28th of June last, and one stalk yielded 6,500 
peas perfectly matured and fit for Rey e thinks if 

lanted in May it would have yielded 15,000, as more than 

f did not ripen on account of the frost, 


Tue perils of celibacy, particularly in cold 
weather, can not well be exaggerated. A few nights since, 
an old bachelor in Mansfield, Ohio, being afflicted with a 
severe cold, undertook to take a bath in a tub of warm 
water, before going to bed. The aperation produced so 
comfortable a state of feeling that he dropped asleep in the 
tub, and only awoke in the morning to find himself froze in 
as tight asa brick. He is now a candidate for matrimony. 


Errects of LiGHTNING ON THE Human System. 
—The French Academy of Science have received some in- 
teresting observations on the effects of the lightning stroke 
upon human bein The number of people yearly struck 
by lightning in France averages 200. Of the number 
struck, there were nearly three men to one woman. One- 
fourth of the —— who have been struck may trace the 
misfortune to their own imprudence in taking shelter under 
trees, which attract the electric fluid. M. Boudin called at- 
tention to two curious facts in connection with this subject. 
The first was, that dead men, struck by lightning, had been 
found in exactly the upright position they held when killed; 
the second was, that other bodies bore upon them faint im- 





Rev. D. Ledon, will be open on the 14th Nov., provided 
that at least ten scholars engage themselves for a quarter of 
twelve weeks, four lessons a week, Terms, five dollars per 
quarter.—38t. 

Cheap enough. This “Hurran ror Epvcation,” and 
the “complete education of young ladies” in twelve weeks, 
is “not so slow.” 








pressions of outward objects, probably somewhat resembling 
photographic shadows. Animals, however, are much more 
exposed to the influence of Resins Gee men, and suffer 
more by its destructive properties. More than once a single 
flash of lightning has destroyed an entire flock of sheep; 
and, according to M. D’Abbadie, flocks of 2,000, in Ethio’ 

A letter from Paris, published recently in a New York 
pa r, relates that an old man afflicted with paralysis, has 
ully recovered his nervous power by a lightning stroke. 
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THAER’S AGRICULTURE. 


The principles of Agriculture, by Apert D. 


Advertisements. | mewinsone seers wy sas D 
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All the World will Read this Book. 


NOW READY TO SEND BY MAIL TO ANY ONE ON 
OF ONE DOLLAR. 


THE LIFE AND BEAUTIES 


FANNY FERN. 


In one Vol. 12mo, Cloth. Price $1. 
Who is Ruth Hall? Is Ruth Hall Fanny Fern, 
or else? And if Fanny Fern is not 

th Hall, who is Fanny Fern. 
The Life and _——- of Fant 

fore the , and the wor! 

_ And this book a strange tal 


The present work is authentic in all its de- 
tails. ose who have read the advance ance ORY, 


| | it the wittiest, spiciest book 
for « single insertion, at the rates above named, should | opened « School for the study of Agriculture, where | 


—' vivid, life-like pictures of the 
Pion d brilliant Author of Fern Leaves | 
god it a4 * 4 = in 


Chi 
pa a in pa she is the 
same fascinating woman. 
as oe this veral of Fanny 


The ry find that they 
same wd ates which c 
all her produc 

They are citernately witty and pathetic, 
caustic and soothing, sparkling and pensive. 

No other author has succeeded so well in 
touching the finer chords of the heart. 

ce sellers, News Agents, Pedlars, and 
all others, will pease send in their orders at 
once. ee will a supplied at very low rates, 
by the single y¥, dozen, Senared or thou- 
sand. All orders will be supplied in the r rota- 
tion that they are ity So all had be 


order at once. 
lete work, handsomely 


r the comp 
bound in one volume, cloth “gilt is One Dollar | each, and in divisions handsomely bound, at $2 00 


a Serr.2 nly. 
Copies of the above work will be sent to any 
rson, to any oat of the United States, per 
rst mail, free of postage, on their remitting 
bar Dollar to the publisher, in a letter, post- 


Published 5 fs wy > bRoruers, 


121 Nassau ii wy bee all Booksellers. 
whom al) orders i ay be addressed to re- 

ceive prompt an: preepree. 
me Wan ED!! 





DAVID DAVIDSON, 


IMPORTER AND AGENT, 
109 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


LE BLOND’S 
PATENT OIL PRINTS, 

In Oil Colors, by Baxter’s Patent Process, and 
each handsomely mounted on a Bristol board, 
from 12)4 cents upwards. 

POR GALE BY 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 
Sole Agent for the United States. 

Tyrolean Wal 
Brothe rs woe” ws peng eed 

land, 1234 Abbotsior1, 

Venice, 1234 Victoria Bridge, Wind 
Balmoral Cas:le, ig for, Rn 


Sum: The Gleaner, 
Fvar Female Figures) 1% The Sisters, 


4g Diana Asleep, 
Lady ee shen, ne A Lad 


7 Water J oy = 3 
ri The b 

i Fan Grotto, 

5 ly ‘aney Subjec 

Her Majesty on Horse- vs ~4 _" 


Prince Albert, 

on the Rhine, 
Lake Lagano, Italy, 
Coblenta, 
Rbeinfatia, 


Ben Lomond, 
Fancy Subjects, 
RAPHABL’S CARTOONS: 


‘onstancy, 
The Moorish Bride, 
Caatle of Heidelberg, 
—— sridge, 
‘en Designe, 
Do. do. 


Christ’s Charge to Petar, 80 
Miraculous 50 
El 


Also, BAXTER’S, BRADSHAW’S, KRON- 
HEIM & CO.’8, DICKE’S & CO.’8 OIL 
. PRINTS, &c. 
2” Frames and Mouldings in every variety. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 
Meh It ud Nassau stro. 








THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY 


AND CHEERFUL VISITOR, 


OR, WHAT MAY BE HAD FoR §1 00. 


Tue Peorte’s Liprary, consisting 
of the six following Valuable and Interesting 
Fire-side Tales : 


& oo4gan 
COxzW =p 
SCarmA 


: 





Harper's, Godey’s, Graham’s, or 
Frank Leslie's Magazine of Fashions, 
And the CHEERFUL VISITOR, 

with premiums, on the receipt of three doliars. 


Address BROWN & GORHAM, 
Mech 3t ir No, 47 Dey st., New York. 





THE LONDON 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 


ARE now issuing in parts, price 25 cents and 60 cents 
each, 


England’s Battles by Sea and Land, 
INCLUDING THE PRESENT 


EXPEDITION AGAINST RUSSIA. 


Tlustrated with portraits hey engraved on 
steel, including those of dir George 
Brown, Lord Cardigan, Admiral Sie Ghee les Napier, 
Sir Edmund Lyons, and Admiral Dundas. 

Also, Portraits of the Queen of England, the Em- 
peror of the French, Prince Napoleon, Marshal St. 
Arnaud, General Canrobert, Admiral Hameltn, the 
Sultan, Omar Pacha, the Duke of Cambrid, 

Views engraved on steel in the first style of art, 
of The Baltic Fleet, The _— Sea ~~ —— Battle 
of Alm: bee 
ment o ssa, The Scouts of damm y and 
The Great Be Battie of Inkermann, and all the principal 
battle scenes by sea and land, 

Also, Mars of the Baltic avd Biack Seas, &c., &c. 

Tus History oF tHe Wanrs, printed in fine. clear 
type, from the commencement of the great French 
Revolution to the present time, with a retrospective 
view of the celebrated hs of —— Military 
History, including the Indian Campsign 

That portion of the work which ee to the con- 
test which is now going on, will be published con- 
currently with the history of the battles of an ear- 
Her period, so that, as the work proceeds, the sub- 
scribers will have presented to them a faithful record 
of the hostile of the £ armies, 
ly with their 











THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION EVER 
PUBLISHED. 


Now publishing, on the Ist and 15th of every 
month, in parts, at 25 and 75 cents each, 


THE ILLUSTRATED ATLAS. 


Seats of Industry, and Sources of Wealth of all 
Nations, in Commemoration of the Great Exhibition. 

Comprised in a series of Maps of every Country, 
Plans of the Principal Cities and Towns of Great 
Britain, drawn and engraved from the most recent 
Governinent Surveys, by J. Rarxtx, with Letter- 
press Descriptions of each Country "and an Alpha- 
betical Index Gazetteer of the world, 

By R. Monreomery Martix, Esq., 
author of “The History of the British Colonies,” 
&c., aud a great variety of other works, 
J. B. FORD, General Agent, 
Mch It 56 Dey street, New York. 





PRACTICAL 


CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM. 


A Cogstitutional Exposition of the 
True System of Society, discussing at length 
its Fund 1 Principles, Constitution Pol- 
ity, and Superiority to other Systems. By 
Adin Ballou, with a Portrait of the Author. 

Thee work is designed ve the inquiring poblic & 
true statement of the ote - themselves 


—- Chrietian Socialwts, who believe they have 
found the true system of ewes Socie! 





munity, Milford, Mass. The poin' 

this pee a: d others are clearly shown. 
akin with individ 

Noyesiem, or Shakeriem, 

Vourieriem. | It presente theoretically « 


— | foe inspect ovary part of it crtieally. 
Price $2, free by mail, The trade supplied. 
Address, FOWLERS axon WELLS, 
Jao 208 Broadway, New York. 
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PUBLISHED BY JOHN C. RIKER, 


JEFFERSON'S WORKS. 


“ Every politician, student of his- 
tory, or other person, pretending to a knowl 
edge of our public affairs, should possess the 
works of Jefferson.”—Herald. 

(2 Nine volumes, 8vo, cloth, $2 50 per volume. 


MINISTERING CHILDREN.—A Tale, dedi- 
cated to Childhood. . 
sa Cloth, 12mo; $i 00. 
© Let it fled its way to every fire-side.”—[Boston 
Daily Bee. 
MAGDALEN HEPBURN.—A story of the Scot- 
tish Reformation. 
byw 12 mo; $1 00. 
fel pletare of the times of John Knox, and the 
Refereation. {Boston Siapateh,” 
BEHIND THE SCENES.—By Lapy BuLwer. 
s@ Cloth, 12mo; i 25. 


“The overflowing wo 
—[Delta. 





ies of @ disappointed 
man.”* 

“ A book full of quaintness and power.”"—[New York 
Day Book, 

“The point of the book is ite satire.”—[Transcript. 
SISTER AGNES ; Or, Tae Captive Nox. 

ta |2mo, cloth, illus. rated ; $1 00. 

“It is painfully interesting.” —[Bostcn Atlas. 


“Strongly and graphically written,” — [Hartford 
Courant, ch It 





BUCHANAN’S ANTHROPOLOGY. 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


OUTLINES OF LECTURES ON 
me NEUROLOGICAL SYSTEM OF AN- 
HROPOLOGY. By J. R. Bucuananx, M.D. In 
Pour a Part 1, Purenotocy. Part 
—— x. Part 3, PATHOGNOMY. 
Part 4, *heaooemony. With numerous Original 
Engravings. Price Two Dollars. 
LANGUAGE OF THE PaEss. 

Having been a student of Phrenology for twenty 
years, and having made a critical acquaintance with 
the merits of this most interesting scieuce as devel- 
oped by Gall, modified by Spurzheim, and further 
modified by e feel it to pr 
nounce both as to the ‘ohee of Phrenology in gene- 
ral, and the changes made by Dr. Buchanan in 
particular, And we have no hesitation ip asserting 
the great superiority of the form in which ft te pre- 
sented by Dr. an, her we regard its 
practical accuracy, or its philosophical excellence,— 
(American Magazine Hom. 

The author has long been known as « distin- 
guished Professor of Physiviogy, whose name Is 
identified with one of the most remarkable dis- 
coveries of the age, the impressibility of the brain. 

e are confident Buchanan's Anthropology 
will soon supersede the fragmentary systems of 
Gall and Spurzheim, —< metaphysicians and phren- 
ologists.— Daily Tim 

We are certainly of he opinion that Dr. Buchanan 
is a much abler Physiologist and Anthropologist 
than Dr, Walker, of England.—{Democratic Tran- 
script. 

Dei Buchanan ts the author or discoverer of a new 
theory of Phrenology, and his system appears more 
consistent and rational than those which have pre- 
ceded it. Posterity will assign him a place by the 
side of Gall, Spurzheim, and other great reformers 
of the past * (Olean Journal. 

Beyond all doubt it is a most extraordinary work, 
exhibiting the working of a mind of no common 
stamp. Close students and hard thinkers will find 
in it a rich treat —s deep and rich mine of thought. 
= rald. 





It supplies the deficiencies in the Phrenological 
systems of Gall and Spurzheim, and blends phren- 
ology and physiogno into one compact science. 
— Louisville Journal. 

For Two Dol ars, sent bv mail to Dr. J. RB. 
Buchanan, Cincinnati, at his risk, the work will be 
sent, post-paid, to any part of the’ United States. 

Feb 2t. 





THE NEW YORK 


PEOPLE'S ORGAN. 


A FAMILY COMPANION. 

This popular Temperance and 
Family Weekly Journal, now in its fourteenth 
year, continues to be the vehicle of a pure, in- 
structive and elevating literature, and the 
determined opponent of vice in every form‘ 
but more especially of that great demoralizing 
agent, the Liquor Trafic. 

As it is our object to make the Ongaw as attrac- 
tive as possible, and at the same time place it with- 
in the reach of all, we have offered several premi- 
ums for Original ‘Temperance Tales, in addition > 
those now in course of publication, by some of ou 
most admired writera, while the subscription price 
remains at ONE DOLLAR. 

Each number of the Ongaw will contain original 
and selected (ales, together with the usual quantity 
of Editorial Matter, Elegant Extracts, Temperance 
Notices, Poetry, Enigmas, wit, Humor, &c. 

Every. family should take the Onean, and we want 
forty thousand cubsertbare, at least, to begin the 
Bert volume ve. Addre 

MES MACKEAN, Publisher, 


N.Y. P &t., 
naw copie” s Organ, 118 Nassau N.Y. 


AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


NEW TEXT BOOKS, 


ADDED TO THE 


NATIONAL SERIES OF STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1, A SYSTEM OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY, by Rev. Asa Manan, 
First President of Cleveland University. Price $1 00. 


2. INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, or, ANatysts or Nowpens, wirn EspsctaL R&FERENCE TO 
_ TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT, by CHARLES Davies, LL. D. >. "Price 25 cents. 


38. MONTEITH’S FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY, 25 cents. 

4. MONTEITH’S YOUTH’S MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 50 cents. 
5. THE ART OF RHETORIC, by Prof. H. N. Day. 7 cents. 

$. Pror. CHURCH’S ELEMENTS OF CALCULUS, $2 00. 

7. Pror. CHURCH’S ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY, #2 00. 


The two las named works are used in the Military Academy of the United States, Harvard 
College and i Yale College. 

{2 Single copies of ~ 7a above works will be forwarded to any part of the United States, 
POSTAGE PREPAID, on receipt of the printed prices. 


A. S. BARNES & CO.., Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard School Books, 


Mch It tr No. 51 John street, New York. 





EVERY CARPENTER HIS OWN MASTER! 
THE AMERICAN 
HOUSE CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ ASSISTANT. 


BY LUCIUS D. GOULD, AROHITEOT. 


Second Edition now Ready. 


Tue Publishers respectfully ask the attention of the Public to this work, believing that 
any thing that is calculated to favor an advance in the industrial arts, must meet with the 
approbation of all who seek the elevation of the masses, and can not fail to be appreciated by 
the intelligent artizan. , 


Gov p's American Hovse Carpenters’ anp Jotvers’ Assistant, places within the reach 
of a carpenter, with no other necessary preparation than an ordinary education, and a knowl- 
edge of the practical principles of his handicraft, the highest efforts of the constructive art. 
It contains practical directions for performing the most difficult tasks ef the business, for cut- 
ting every description of joints, framing and constructing every ‘ety of roofs, mitering, 
stair-building, splayed work, &c., and to all this are added tables of the weight and cohesive 
strength of the different materials used in the construction of buildings, and a 


COMPLETE TREATISE ON MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
making the reader familiar with the tools of his study. The work is 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY ACCURATE AND BEAUTIFUL PLATES, 


and should be in the hands of every carpenter and joiner whose ambition reaches beyond th® 
bench and workshop. 


Persons desirous to canvass for the sale of this work, can learn terms, &c., by addressing 
the Publishers, Post-paid, 


One large Quarto Volume, 275 pages, Price ° . . $3 00. 


A copy of the work will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any person remitting the sum 
above-named. 


DANIEL BURGESS & CO., 


Publishers, 60 John Street, New York. 
Mech it d 





FISHER & HOOD, 
(435 Broadway, corner of Howard,) 


PIANO FORTES AND MELODEONS, 
FROM THE BEST MANUFACTURERS. 


ge Second-hand Pianos taken in exchange. 





UNDER-GARMENTS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Goods at the Lowest Prices for whieh they can be 
purchased in this Country, will be found at the well known Importing and Manufa of 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 591 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel.) New Yorx. 








Jan 8t 
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THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


ESTABLISHED AUGUST 4ru, 1821. 
Weextr Eprriow between 80,000 and 90,000, 


The long period of ever THIRTY- 
THREE YEARS, during which the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST has been were and its 
Present immense circul 
to all who may subscribe to ‘th that they will 
receive a full return for their S, 

Our @ wa, 80 far, for the presen: 855), 
are sach as we trust will be thought worth sore yt Ay high 
reputation of the Posr. POSITIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


already have been made for contributions frum the 
gifted pens of 


+3, 





Mas. Sourswoers, Grace Gexexwoon, Mas. Dant- 
son, Mary Invewe, Exiza L. Srmoat, Atice 
Cargy, Metra Vicrornta Fuser, 
FANNY FERN, and A NEW CONTRIBUTOR, 
(whose name by request is withheld.) 


We are now (Febraary) publishing a Novelette by 
Grace Greenwoop, entitled 


THE MINISTER'S CHOICE. 

We purpose following this with an Original Novelette 
—designed to illustrate, incidentally, the great sviis 
OF INTEMPERA*CE—entitled 
The Falls of the Wyalusing, 

By a new and distinguished Contributor. 


We have also made arrangements for Two Snort 
Novag errss, to be entitled 


. A , . 
The Oneida Sisters, ona The Nabob’s Will, 
By Grace Gagenwoon, Author of “Greenwood 
Leaves,” “ Haps and Mishaps,” &c. 

Also, the following additional contributions 
NEW SERIES OF SKETCHES, 
By Fanny Fern, Author of “ Fern Leaves,” &c. 
MARK, THE SEXTON, 
A Novelette, bearing upon the subject of “SPITRIT- 
UALISM, * by Mrs. Denison, Author of the * Step- 
jother,”’ “ Home Pictures,” &c, 


NANCY SELWYN, 
Or, Tus Crouv wirn 4 Sitver Lintve, 
A Novelette, by Many Irvine, 
And last bat by no means | the fs 
and powerful pen of the Post’s own exclusive contrib. 
utor— 
VIVIA, a Story of Life’s Mystery, 
BY MRS. EMMa D, B. N SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “Miriam,” “The Lost Heiress,” &c., &c. 


t—fi 





In addition to the above proud array of contributions, 
we shall endeavor to keep up our usual variety of Ont- 
eiwat Sxetroumgs ano Lerrers, Picrores oF Lire in 
our own and Foreign Lands, Cuotce Sececrions from 
all sources, AGRICULTURAL Annie: xs. Gunerat Nawsa, 
HUMoRoUs ANRC votes, View of the Propuce ano 
Svock Maekers, Bayx-Nore Liet, Eprroniata, &c., 
&c —our object being to give a Complete Record, as far 
as oar limits will admit, of the Great World. 


Engravings. 


In the way of Engravings, we generally present at 
least two weekly—one y an instructive, and the other 
of a humorous c 


tar The postage on the Posr to any part of the United 
States, paid quarterly or yearly in advance, at the office 
where it is received, is only 26 cents a year, 


TERMS, 
Sing! - - ° © e 
deopien” 2 00. year, 
(And one to getter-ap of Club,) to %0 be 


600 “ 


oo “ 


13 “ 

20 “ “a “ “ 
ta The money must always be sent m apvance, 

Address, ALWAYs PosTPalp, 


DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 66 South Third St., Philadelphia. 


aa SAMPLE NUMBERS sent gratis t° 
any one, when requested, 
a os 


tw TO EDITORS.—Editors who give the 
ae one #10 he not —— the material 
he notices of new con 
and our ny be, for their editorial columns, 
shall be entitled to an exchange, by sending 
us a marked copy of the paper contai unt ning me 
advertisement or notice. tb 
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THE GREAT PIANO AND MUSIC 


ESTABLISHMENT 


HORACE WATERS, 
No. 333 Broapway, New York. 


Tus best and most improved Pianos and Melo- 
deous in the world. T. Gu.eser & Co.'s World's 
Fair Premium Pianos, with or without the Solian, 
and with tron frames and circular scales, The 
merits of these instruments are too well known to 
need further commendation. Gitesest'’s Bovporn 
Piawos, an elegant fustrument for small rooms. 
Hacer & Cumston's Pianos, of the old-established 
firm of Hallet & Co. Jacon CurcKkenine’s Pianos. 
Mr. W. being sole agent for all the above Planvs, 
he can offer them lower than any other house in the 
United States, Hosace Wartenas’ Pianos, manufac- 
tured expressly for him, having great power of tone 
end elasticity of touch. Pianos of other make, In 
« word, 333 Baoapway is one of the largest depots 
for Pianos in the world, affording an opportunity for 
selections not to be had elsewhere on the Ameiican 
continent, 

SECOND-HAND PIANOS AT GREAT BARGAINS! 
Prices from $60 to $175. 


MELODEONS, 
8. D. & H. W. Suirn’s CaeLEpRaTED 


Mxtopzons. 

The wonderful perfection to which Mesary. Smith 
have brought their well-known Melodcons, places 
them far in advance of those of any other make tn 
every desirable quality of tone and finish. Being 
tuned ia the equal temperament, same as the Organ 
and Piano, they are « beautiful instrument to per- 
form upon, and are the only make sotuned, Prices 
from $60 to $150. 

Maartin’s unrivalled Guitars, 
Fiutinas, from $5 to $35. Accordeons, from $3 to 
$20. Violins, from $3 to $25. Flutes, from $5 to 
$40. Braes Instruments, and others, of al) kinds, 

Dealers supplied with the above Pianos and Melo- 
deous at factory prices, 


MUSIC. 


This list comprises the products of the great 
masters of both the American and European conti- 
nents, and Is receiving constant additions by an ex- 
tensive publication of the choice and popular pieces 


from $25 to $60. 


of the day. 

Dealers in Music and Teachers of Seminaries and 
Academics wishing to purchase any Music pub- 
lished In the United States, or make arrangements 
or continued supplies of Mr. Warens’ new issues, 
will Gnd it greatly to their interest to call or for- 
ward their orders, 

gar Music sent to any part of the United Stater, 
postage free, 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
BALLADS, SONGS, ETC. 
“amy Rosy Lee,” “ Better Times ere Coming, 

Priends,” and “I'm Free to Love’’—three choice 
songs, by H. Dumbieton, full of joyous social sentt- 
meut and sparkling melody, and sung by Dumbie- 
ton's celebrated baud of Minstrels, at their concerts 
throughout the United States, with great success. 
Price 25 cts, each. 

* Darlington’s Schottish,”’ by Thad. Wellig, dedi- 
cated to Mies Carrie E. McIver, of 8. C. Price 25 cts. 
This is a gem, in the key of E Gat, and has excited 
no little curiosity among the musical to know who 
Thad. Wellig is. 

“ Amoretten Waltz,” by August Gockel. Price 
25 cts. The same sparkling melody pervades this 
beautiful Waltz, as is found in all of this popular 
Composer's productions, and its arrangement is 
adapted to the abilities of learners, 

“The Prodigal Son" Variations, by Oscar Comet- 
tant. Price s8cts, The brilliant variations of thi, 
great Composer, upon the air of this popular reli- 
gious song, renders it a beautiful piece for Piano 
practice, 

“Let mealone.” Ballad Words by James Sim- 
monds, Music by Henry C. Watson. Price 25 cta. 
An exquisite ballad, of a chaste comic order, written 
in the beautiful style of the popular author, portray- 
ing in a charming and laughable manner the eccen- 
tricities of the “ biind god,” to which is given ful; 
and pleasing effect by the corresponding melody of 
the well-known comporer. 

American and Foreign Music supplied as soon as 
in print, sent by mail, at prices named, postage 
free. HORACE WATERS, 

Juneeomiyro 833 Broadway. 
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RICHARDSON & BOYNTON, 


SUCCESSORS TO CHILSON, RICHARDSON & CO., 


ATR-WARMING AND VENTILATING 


WAREHOUSE, 
NO. 374 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS, 
Wholesale and Retail, in 
CHILSON’S 
World's Pair Prize Medal 
Furnaces: 


PARTICULARLY APPROVED 





FoR THE 


QUALITY OF THE AIR OBTAINED, 


Special provision being made for the supply of 
a large amount of 


PURE WARM AIR, 


Eatirely free from the effect of contact with 
red-hot iron. 


BOYNION’S VENTILATING HEATER, 


An entirely new article, combining 
strength and durability, simplicity of 
construction, and economy in the use 
of fuel, with perfect efficiency in oper- 

f ation. Is entirely of cast mon (the 
Pot lined with Soapstone), and so con- 
structed as to prevent the @ escape of 
gases or smoke. 

Four sizes adapted for brick- wuts 
five sizes of Portables. 


BOYNTON’S 


VENTILATING 
WOOD FURNACE. 


A new and complete Ventilating 
Furnace, expressly designed for burn- 
ing wood. Adapted to all classes of 
public and private buildings, possess- 
ing peculiarities worthy the examina- 
tion of those who require a first-class 
Wood Furnace. 


VENTILATING SCHOOL STOVE, 


FOR COAL (Four Sizes), 


Particularly commended to the attention of School Com- 
mittees, and others in want of an apparatus for tho ough. 
ly and properly warming and ventilating School-rooms 
and Halls. 


Boyaton’s Ventilating Wood Stove, 


Patented August 8 1854; a new and improved stove for 
the exclusive use of wood ; particularly adapted for Rail- 
road Cars, School-rooms, Halls, and Private Dwellings. 
Emerson’s Patent Ventilators, of ull sizes, and 
Ventilating Apparatus in every varicty. 


Acomplete assortment of Iron, Bronzed, Plated, and 
Enamelled Registers, including three sizes of a new and 
improved Pedestal Register; together with all sizes of 
the 





BOYNTON’S 





METROPOLITAN COOKING-RANGE, 
a@ new and superior fitted for embracing all the modern 
improvements, ye fi for the use of Anthracite, 
Bituminous Coal, C Feb. 





BUCHANAN’S JOURNAL OF MAN. 

One Dollar per Annum in Advance 
Januar 185. Dred. H Boonayan Balter and 
Cinsinnad, and 


rietor. LONGLEY 
Provusen’ & New + York, 
One Dollar sent to the Editor, at 
sures a copy for one year. 
will be prompt and al. Specimen 
Nos. sent gratuitously. To Clubs of Ten it 
will be sent for seven dollars; to Clubs of 
Twenty for twelve dollars. 
Lanovacr oF Tas PRess. 
This Journal has been received with enthustastic 
approbation by ite readers throughout the United 
States. _— ps +4 epoctmens of the lan- 


guage of the prese gen: 
This werling pelitestaes is always welcome to 
abet 


ge risk, in- 
e publication 


No m 
“ old fogy”’ in ewety thing, can fail to be highly 
interested in the perusal of this Journal. ~{Garna- 
ville Hera 4. 

This work isa — in the progress of science. 
—j(Loulsville Dem: 

As 4 scientific Some mal of the principles that con- 
stitute and govern the human mt this work has 
no superior.—[{Clarksville Ledge: 

It is impossible to peruse this + wort without be- 
coming interested in the subject of which it treats, 
———— Mercury. 

possesses more originality than any other work 
with which we are acquainted.—(Wellsville Herald. 

After a thorough perusal of its pages, we unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce it one one of the ablest publica- 
tions In America —(Brandon Post. 

Dr. Buchanan ts one of the most profound men in 
our countrv.—[Clarksville Jeffersonian. 

It is a rare thing to see so mach really worthy the 
name of thought, as is presented in each number of 
this monthly.—{Iluminatt. 

It is truly refreshing to take up this monthiv. . . 
When we drop anchor, and set down and commune 
with Philosophy as taught by Bechanan, the fogs 
and mists of the day clear up.—{Capital City Fact. 

One can not help admiring the freshness of thonght 
which this Journal presents. —{New Era Boston. 

e are & sceptic in Phrenology, Blology, Mesmer- 
iam, Psychology, &c. ; yet to hear these subjects dis- 
cussed by ordinary men, and then to read Buchanan, 
there is as much difference as in listening to a nov- 
ice performing on a piano, and then to a Chevalier 
Gluck or a Thalberg.— Dem. Transcript 

His discoveries in Phrenology have done much to 
render the science demonstrable and lucid, and en- 
title him to be ranked with the founders of the 
noble science, Gall and Spurzheim.—{Beardstown 

azette. 


THE MOTHER'S MAGAZINE 
AND FAMILY MONITOR 
is just commencing its twenty-third 
volume. If, from its title, any may think it a 
work devoted to thre theses on a trite 
theme, we have only to ask them to send for a 
oo Saaaes, which will be sent on giving 





For the wantety of its subjects, the originality and ir~ 
trinaic interest of its articles, and its adaptedness to in- 
terest and benefit every member of the ily, it is an- 
surpassed by any d: lar monthly in the country 

It goes into the moet intelligent Christian families, and 
there are thousands to whom it has become indispensable. 

Many of the best writers in the country are among its 
contributors, and no ine will be spared to make it 
worthy of an exte: 

Clergymen, Postmasters and others, are respectfully 
requested to use their influence to form clubs, and in 
other ways extend our circulati 

Terms.—One a year; four copies for three dol- 
lars. 8. T. ALLEN & CO. 

Feb. 116 Nassau st., N. Y. 





THE 


UNIVERSAL PHONOGRAPHER. 


Organ of the Afmerican Writing 
and Printing Reform Association. Edited and 
Bt ublished by Anprew J, Gaara, Editor of the 

honetic Department of Life JUustrated. 

This Journal, the oldest American Pho ie 
ow congas enters in January, 1855, upon ite Fourth 
Volume. — is determined t this volume 
shall add . > cae = 


tion, and usefulness. In 

of Phonography, ENGRAVED onand printed from stove, 
it will contain enna fo ayy printed 
ls baw be Tornished each —_ 


in Faenewves, | Longhand 
type. 

whh & journal of weer ‘wo Paces, beautifully — 
containing Essay ; Critic! Book Reviews ; 

to Ph: raphic Outlines, Vocalisation, and — 
wnttien + ee marks on Pronunciation and Orthography: 
Phonetic Intelligence; Notices to Correspondents, |m- 
portant Items of News; Biographies of Phonographers ; 
* Gems of Expression ; “Glances, ” Sketches; Eloqoert 
— —" ete —in <= different Ee 4 wat, 
senting our language : rint, Phonetic 
Phonetic Longband, Phonetic Bhorihand, (in both of 
its styles.) All for ONE DOLLAR. 

Subscript tions should be prepaid, and addressed #8 
follows: “Anpeew J. Gramam, Pesestis Depot, 358 
Bleecker, New York,” 

to practically ac- 


become 
rtments of the Writing 
fo better attain his or her 
Siaher rh 50, (the fifty cents in 
re will be furnished the mL 
sary Instruction-book, (prepaid,) — the UNIVERSA 
PHONOGRAPHER for one year 


*,* Editors wishing to exchange, =e | 
rtions, (send 


the ‘above two or more ines 
per marked,) and notice our monthly issue 


please to give 
—— 








siving 


and in- 
8 to in- 
t is un- 
jes, and 
naable. 
pong ite 
make it 
ectfully 
and in 


ree dol- 
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NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE STUDENT, AND FAMILY 
MISCELLANY. 


The best Fammy Macazine pub- 
lished, devoted" to the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge and Home Instruction. It contains 
36 octavo pages, monthly, for only $1 a year. 
Five copies, #4. be ng meme te 

The New York Daily Times.—* ‘The were S 
doing much good, is nigtly popular, and d 

bers. Swisahelm, in Pittebarg Saturde: y Visiter —* We 
do not have so mam: ications from > Ae little friends 
for any other riodl ) aa we have for ‘ The Student.’ ”” 

Nantucket [nquirer.—‘* We know of no better Maga- 
tine for the home circle.’’ 

tts Teacher.—“ Parents, 


N.A. caLanns, § Sante, 
348 Broadway, New York. 


tg 100 Agents wanted immediately. Feb. 


DIAGRAMS, PAINTINGS, &C. 

The undersigned having had con- 
siderable experience, for years past, in making 
copies of Phrenological and other drawings, is 
now prepared to receive orders for ILLUsTRa- 
tions tor Lactuaes of any description, to be made at 
the shortest notice, and in any ne red ‘style. 

Address 


OHN COLLINS, 
Burlington, New Jersey. 


tar Reference to Fowters ann Wetis, 308 Broad- 
way, New York, or 231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 
3t 








NEW MUSIC. 


COOK & BROTHER, 343 Broad- 
way, have just published the following beauti- 
fal pieces of Music :— 


“THE MAGIC Bie SCHOTTISCH,” by @Votizn 
maurT. 50 ce’ 


| “THE a ons POLKA,” by T. J. Coox, Com- 


es companion to the poprlar “ Three Belis 
‘olka,”” dedicated to Capt. Creighton, 40 cents. 


“FAREWELL, FAREWELL, ALL THY SORROWS 

NOW ARE OVER.” Song or Quartette. 

“THE DYING MOTHER’S BED.” An easy and 
pretty Song. 
“OH! GIVE ME A HOME ’NEATH THE OLD OAK 

TREE.” By J. B. Woopsury, 

ta Music sent to al! of the United States, free 
of postage, on receipt of the marked price. 

t@ A fine assortment of superb PIANOS al- 
ways on hand, at prices which defy competi- 
tion. 

J.C, OOOK. 


CONNOR'S UNITED STATES TYPE 
FOUNDRY, 


Nos 29, 31, and 43 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 


To Printers AND PusiisuErs.—The 
undersigned beg to inform the trade that they 
have this day issued their new Quarto Speci- 
men, and that it is now ready for delivery to 
their old patrons, as well as to all who patron- 
ize their foundry. in it will be found a new series of 

from to pica, ne if possible, their 
celebrated series of Seoteh-cut face: 


“an — type department exhibits an unsurpassable 
— styles, selected from France, Ger- 


Mch 2t tr > T. J. COOK. 





pn od Eo 

The ecripte = na bordering are now for the first time 
Presented to the ting — and are the productions 
of the best Ame aud European artists. 

An entire new series of German fi both for news- 
Prper and job gutotiog, of of @ very supe: style, is now 
nearly completed and ready for sale. 

The metal from which the type is made will be found 
arm adapted tothe severe usage of machine-press 


They beg to return thanks for past favors, and to soli- 
eit acontinuance. Their well-known Jiberal manner of 
doing business, for the past thirty years, is a guaracty 
‘© new patrons of their disposition and ability not to 
allow themselves to be surpa: fair dealing, wneth- 
a = by letter or otherwise, 
—Proprietors of newspapers are nested to in- 
tert the above three times, provided "the trade out 
three times the amount of their respective bills in mate- 
rials of our mauafacture, and furward us one copy of the 


as 
Moh b ¥ JAMES CONNOR & SONS. 











47 John Street, 
NEW YORK. 


H. B. & CO. invite the attention of 


purchasers to their extensive assortment of 


CHINA; 


Consisting of 


DINNER AND TEA WARE, 


Toilet Sets, 
Vases, 


Card-Baskets, 
Coffers, and 


FANCY QOODs, 


All imported from their own Manufactory in 


France. 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


Mch it ead 





EMPLOYMENT.—Young men, in every 
neighborhood, may have healthful, pleasant 
and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of our New and Valuable Books, and 
canvassing for our POPULAR FAMILY JOUR- 
NALS. For terms and particulars, address, 


paid, 
postpai, FOWLERS & WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York. 
P. S.—All who engage with us will be se- 


cured from the possibility of loss, while the | 


profits derived will be very liberal. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 


Winter ARRANGEMENT. — Trains 
leave Chambers street daily for Albany and 


Troy. 
On and after Monday, January 29th, 1855, the Train® 
will ran as follows :—Express Train, 7 4.™., connecting 
ith Northern and Western Trains; Mail Train, 9 a.™. ; 





Through Way Train, 12 ™.; Express Train, a 45P M.; 





E. HARRISON’S 


FLOUR AND GRAIN MILLS; 
The best in the United eis 


| Over 300 now in use. 


For particulare, address J. E. L. SMITH, 
Mech lt 36 Broadway, New York. 


Savery’s TEMPERANCE Hote. anp 


Drsmse Saioon, No. 14 Beekman street, N. Y. 
Meals at ali bours of the day. Lodg ng Rooms, trom §2 
to $3 per week, or 5° cents per right. Bera Sawyzr, 





———— Train,6 pw. For P 
Freight, and Passenger Train, at | PM. For 
pestinin —AtT 15 a.m., and 8, 4, 4, and 5 30pm. For 
—— -—8rm, The wn, Peekskill, and 
Poughkeepsie Trains, stop at all the Way Stations. 
Passengers taken at Chambers, Christopher. 
Fourteenth, and Thirty firet street. SUNDAY MAIL 
TRAINS at 9 a.™., from Canal street for Albany, stop. 
ping at all Way "4 
Meh L. SYKES, Jn., Superi d 


P 


JOHN 8. SAVERY, Proprietor. 
Mch tf 





LOOKING GLASSES 


and PICTURE FRAMES, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, by JOHN 8. WILLARD, 440 Pear! street 
Chatham street, New York. Nov. ha 








SEWING MACHINES, 
Of all varieties, and adapted to all 


kinds of work, can be seen in operation at the 
Office of the Avery Sewing Machine Com- 


~ Worx FOR ALL, AND WoRK THAT | pany. We offer great inducements to pur- 


Pays—in selling, in every county in the United 
States, our very POPULAR AGENTS’ BOOKS, 
180 different kinds. ‘Terms, Catalogues, &c., sent on 


— in the low price of our machines, the great 

rength of seam, the wonderfal beauty of their work on 

po cloth, or leather, and the perfect simplicity of the 
machine, 

1 classes of sewers con find machines which will 


All 
spplication. to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, | do their work well, at 25! Broadway, oppost'e the 
Mch 


Auburn and Buffalo, Feb. tf 


| Park. 





CHINESE MINERAL PAINT, 


For sale at one cent a pound, by 
the barrel. Also in bags of fifty pounds each, 
at one and a quarter cents. 

Also, Dv sus's Boiled O:), at 65 cents, by the gallon or 


barrel. No. 116 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Mech 4t 4d JOHN H. SMITH, 


Mrs. L. F. Fow.er, M.D.—Office 


Hours—From 9 a.m. to 2 p.m., at 50 Morton st., 
between Hudson and Bleecker streets. From 4 to 5 
p.M., at Phrenological Rooms, 308 Broadway. 





U. §. PATENT OFFICE. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
In connection with this office (Fow- 


LERS AND WELLS) there is now established a Ds- 
PARTMENT for the purpose of transacting with the 
Usirep States Patent Orrice all kinds of busi- 
ness pertaining to Parents, Caveats, and PaTEnt- 
ED INVENTIONS. Advice in cases of Re-1seurs, 
Extensions oF Patents, ConFiictine CLaims, and 
R&IECTED APPLICATIONS, will be freely given, in 
answer to communications stating the circum- 
stances of the case. This Deraxtwent will 
under the superintendence of Joun B. Farmsanxs, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, who has for many 
ears been acquainted with the practice of the 
‘atent Office, and with the method of safely con- 
ducting Patent cases, He has also an extensive 
knowledge of inventions, and a general acquaint- 
ance with the mechanical improvements of the day. 
e@ feel confidence in assuring thore Intrusting 
their business with this office, that it will be con- 
ducted with care and promptness, and upon the 
most liberal terms. 

EN or Women wishing to make application for 
letters patent, should forward desc: iptions of their 
inventions (or a model and description, if convent- 
ent), and they will be immediately advised as to the 
Dest course to be pursued. If applicants are satis- 
fied as to the novelty of their improvements, they 
may have their applications made at once, and with- 
out further examination 

Models for this office should be forwarded by ex- 
preas (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed 


Letters and freight mus be post-paid in order ‘to 
entitle them to attention, Mch 





GREAT 


MAGNETIC IMPOVEMENT. 


I have betoly made two important 
improvements in Electro-Magnetic Machines : 
the one is the Direct and To-and-Fro Currents 
in the same machine, w ——_ nae received the 

mium an edal at th Crzet stal Palace, 
and at the Franklin Institute, hiladelphia, 
over oy the other Magnetic Machines in com- 

e 
as the other is the Magneto-Electric or Crank Ma- 
chi The improvement in this is, that no coe- 
wh S are used, 

Price of the Direct Current, $12; Crank Machine, 
$10. Can be sent by Express to any part of the 
Union. Orders punctually executed. I refer to 
Fowtaers & WELLs to say what my machines are. 

SAM. B. SMITH. 
89 Canal Street, N. Y. 


Tae PHRENOLOGICAL 


Bust, designed especially for 

Learners: showing the exact 

location of all the Organs of the 

Brain, fully developed, which 

will enable every one to study 

the science without an instruc- 

tor. It may be packed and sent 

with safety by express, or as ireight (not by mail), to 

any part of the world. Price, including box for packing, 
only $! 25, FOWLERS anv WELLS. 

“ This is one of the most ingenious inventions of the 

. Acast made of Plaster of Paris, the size of the 

buman head, on which the exact location of each of the 

Phrenological Organs is represented, fully developed, 

with all the divisions and classifications, Those who 

cannot obtain the services of a professor, may learn, in a 

very sbort time, from this model head, the whole sci- 

@ ice of Phrenology, so far as the location of the Organs 

concerned.”"—New York Daily Sun. 








THE SIGHT RESTORED! 
Remedies for Ophthalmic Affec- 
tions, Weak and Defective Vision, perfectly 
safe and reliable in Sores and Diseases of the 
EYE. Have restored multitudes—some born 


blind, blindness of fifty years, and one 108 years old- 
Taese remedies sent by mail 


ta@ Pamphlets of information respecting this Method 
of Treatment, 1 Dime—sent to you post Frex. 


Address, prepaid, Tax Nutritive Cure, Boston, 
Mass. Feb. 3:* 





H. F. CRANE, 


SILVER PLATER, 


55 GOLD STREET, NEW YoRK. 


A new and elegant style of Gothic 
Door and Number Plates, Bell-Pulls, &c., &c. 
Also, Pew, Piano Forte, and Steamboat Berth 
Plates, of the most approved patterns and su- 

rior workmanebip, at the lowest possible prices, All 


inds of SILVER PLATING executed on the most 
reasouable terms. Mech tf 





To Vecetartans.—One or two fami- 
lies, or a few single persons who desire a 


healthy diet, and opportunity to live a pure 
and Ley life, can be accommodated with board and 





rooms at No. 13 Wooster street, near 
Feb. 1t b* 
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PREPPPPPO 


LORD PALMERSTON, 


PREMIER OF GREAT BRITAIN, 





Henry Joun Temurte, Viscount Palmerston 
and Baron Temple in the peerage of Ireland, was born at 
Broadlands, in the county of Hampshire, Eng'and, on the 
on the 2 th October, 1784 He is, therefore, in the seventy- 
first year of his age. 

Unlike most of the British nobility, Viscount Palmerston 
is Saxon by descent, not Norman; so he comes naturally 
enough by his liberal principles. The earliest ancestor of 
the family of whom any thing is known was Edwin, Earl 
Edwin, who, at the time of the Norman invasion, fought 
bravely on the side of King Harold against the Conqueror, 
and lost his earldom by so doing Some years after the 
conquest, this Edwin headed an insurrection against the 
Norman king, and was slain in battle by the year 1071. 
From that day to this, the Temples, though always recog- 
nized as belonging to the aristocracy of the kingdom, have 
never possessed either high rank or great fortune. Sir 
William Temple, knighted by Queen Elizabeth, was one of 
the family. He was an eminent scholar in his day, and was 
secretary to that unhappy Ear! of Essex, whom Elizabeth 
beheaded. In 1722, George L. created Henry Temple a peer 
of Ireland, with the titles of Viscount Palmerston and Baron 
Temple. The present Viscount is the third who has borne 
these honors. Thus, Lord Palmerston is Saxon in origin, 
a peer of Ireland, English by birth—just the man for 
a “coalition.” 

What is a Viscount? some of our readers may desire to 
know. A Viscount, Messrs. Republicans, was formerly 
called a Vice-Comes, a title applied in the olden time to 
the sheriff of a county, and meant, én place of the count or 





earl. The order of ranks in Great Britain is this: gentle- 
man—knight—baronet — baron—viscount—earl —marquis— 
duke—prince—sovereign ; so you perceive that to this day 
a viscount is just one degree inferior to an earl, (count is a 
title no longer known in England, though an earl's wife is 
still called countess,) whose place in a county he formerly 
filled. Another question—Lord Palmerston being a lord, 
why does he not sit in the House of Lords? Because he is 
a peer of Ireland, and is not a “peer of the realm.” 

Lord Palmerston has spent more years of his life in high 
office than any other living statesman. He came to his title 
at the age of eighteen; left Cambridge at twenty ; entered 
Parliament at twenty-two; was one of the Lords of the 
Treasury, under the Duke of Portland, at twenty-three; 
became Secretary-at-War, under Mr. Percival, at twenty- 
five; held that office for nineteen years, under administra- 
tions of various politics; was then out of office for two 


years; became Foreign Secretary in 1880, when he was ~ 


forty-six, and held that office, except for an interval of afew 
months, for eleven years; he was then out of office for five 
years, but came in again with the whigs in 1846, and was 
Foreign Secretary till 1851; he went out with the whigs, 
and remained in opposition for a short time; returned to 
power under Lord John Russell, and kept it till the Derby- 
Disraeli party came in; soon after resumed it as Home 
Secretary, under the Earl of Aberdeen ; and recently, on the 
dissolution of that cabinet, became prime minister. He has 
held office more than forty years. 

Now, to hold office for so many years, under tory govern- 
ments and under liberal governments, implies one of 
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two things in the holder thereof: he must either be a man 
of such transcendent ability, that no administration can do 
without him, or else he must be a most consummate political 
manager, involving a total want of that nobler talent needed 
for the wise government of nations. Which of these is 
Henry John Temple, Viscount Palmerston? Frankly—we 
do not know. We do not know, because, from the hour 
that'a man comes to be so decidedly a public man, as to be 
incessantly written about, it becomes impossible for the 
public to know any thing whatever of his character. 

He is a very popular man—that is certain. He could say 
the other day, as he is reported to have said, “I don't care 
who joins me; I have the whole country at my back.” Par. 
liament likes him; Punch likes him; the people like him; 
the Queen and Prince Albert don't like him ; Austria, Prus- 
sia and Russia quite detest him; high church and low dis- 
sent both abhcr him:—good signs all. He is thoroughly a 
man of the world; dresses jauntily—in his youth was 
called “ Cupid” on that account; is good at a jocular retort; 
has impertarbable good humor; hates bigotry in all its nau- 
seating forms; and knows how to do and say the pleasant 
thing on all occasions. He is an exceedingly well-preserved 
man ; steps lightly, talks gaily, looks quite the beau, now in 
the seventy-first year of his age;—that is a good sign, too, 
His present nickname in England is “ Pam.” 

The sprightly viscount is now the Queen of England's 
first minister—the chief man of the British empire, and 
that empire in difficulty extreme. We shall soon see what 
he is, or, certainly, what he is not. 





Fow.ers anp Wetts, No. 308 Broap. 


way, New York, P@tish the following valuable Scientific 
and Popular Family Journals: 
LIFE ILLUSTRATED: 
A FIRST-CLASS WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, 
devoted to News, Literature, Science and the Arts; to Ex- 
TERTAINMENT, IurrovementT and Progress. One of the 
Best Famity Newsrarers in tar Worip, Two Dotiass 
8 = 
ante Dnwtee pane “It is of large size and 
gunmen s iyposranay Al every branch of human 
knowledge by able writers The RI. Reformer 
pronounces it the most beautiful Weekly in the Union.” 
The Christian A@vocate says, “ It is a beautifully printed 
sheet, and the RO exhibit an amountof | 
care and industry se seen in newspapers.” 
The Rhode Island Reformer “We pronounce it 
the most beautiful Weekly in the Union.” 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and Practice; to 

Physiology and Anatomy, with numerous Illustrations; 

and those laws which govern Life and Health, e a —. 


We know of no riodical ne 
of 1. information m atl subj sub 


to human progress and b= mae Ty York sje rea 
“The most popular Health Journal in the world.”— Zven- 





“ We speak advisedly when we say we know of no better 
investment that a family can make of a dollar than in _sub- 


scribing for this invaluable publication.”—. 
Jinder. 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL: 

Devoted to all those Progressive measures for the Elevs- 
tion and Improvement of Mankind, — 

“ Devoted té the highest h i ts of man, 
written in a clear and lively shar afforded at the low price 
of one dollar a year, it must succeed in eee 
ent large circulation to a much higher figure. 

—Staniaet extind in all matters ene ing thy 4 
ology. e beaut! typograph , an e supe a 
acter of the numerous il: wenations are Rot exceeded in any 
work with which we are acquainted."—American Cowréer. 





For Tres Dotiars, in advance, a copy of each of these 
three Journals will be sent one year. Address, prepaid 
FOWLERS axp WELLS, No. 808 Broadway, New York. 
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